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These new books contain the latest facts and in- 
formation and are fully up to date. The important 
geographical, commercial, and industrial conditions 
in all parts of the globe in 1920 are shown graphically 
by new maps, new pictures and new text. The new 
illustrations show the present existing conditions of 
life in countries made prominent by the War. 


EVIDENCE 


Of the up-to-dateness of the Revised Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials 
of Geography lies in the fact that the latest printing includes the 


1920 Census Figures 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


A TWO-BOOK AND FOUR-BOOK EDITION WITH SPECIAL STATE SUPPLEMENTS 


The territorial changes wrought by the World 
War, the location, boundaries and character of the 
new countries established by the Peace Treaties, 
the geographical effects on the older countries, the 
readjustments of industrial and trade conditions, 
all these are presented with clearness in the new 
Brigham and McFarlane Geographies. 
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BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Do Your Pupils Make the Most of 
Their English Work? 


Too often English is .onsidered by the pupil as a subject 
discussed during one recitation period and never thought of 
| during the rest of the day. 

ELEMENTARY ENGLISH makes English a vital part 
of the pupil's everyday life. He is taught that correct Eng- 
lish will help him to answer questions, to give reports, and 
to make good recitations in other subjects. The English 
class helps him to meet other problems by its discussion of 
civic responsibilities, current events, the rules of courtesy, 
and the proper way to meet social situations. The pupil 
learns to realize that correct E nglish is something which will 
help him in his other lessons and in his daily life. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 
A TWO-BOOK SERIES 


By Lamont F. Hodge, Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools, Yonkers, New York 
and 


Arthur Lee, Superintendent of Schools 
Clinton, Missouri 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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The New eke | LABORATORY MANUAL OF 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Interpreted by By STANLEY R. OLDHAM 
Principal of the High School, Norwood, Massachusetts 


FOI K SONGS HE aim of this book is to develop the power to 
speak and to write good English by making 
the high-school. student an independent 


(Constance and Henry Gideon) worker in the field of oral and written expression. 
This is accomplished by means of the well-selected 


and organized assignments that 


FOLK. TALK ‘ , 1. Train the student in investigating and 


collecting data. 


(Philip Davis) 2. Give him practice in arranging ma- 
terial. 
3. Enable him to recognize and appre- 
FILMS ciate enduring values in literature. . 
(Cc mm unity Motion Picture Bureau) 4. Offer him a large number of oppor- 
° tunities to apply what he has learned in 


creative work. 


“America e So Scene and St ”? ; It is a book of assignments, not of definitions. 
dong, ory 


The student is also told how to carry out the di- 


rections. There are 813 exercises. 


Write or ‘Phone ; tice, and the greatest of these is practice. 
Cloth. viiit148 pages. Price $1.20 


HENRY GIDEON 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Haymarket 3104 Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


The method saves the teacher much drudgery. It 
BOOK IT NOW meets the requirements of widely different kinds 

} §6=6d Of classes, and for two-, three-, or four-year courses. 
J The method of the Manual may be summed up in 
these words—investigation, comparison, and prac- 


DOLE’S ECONOMICS 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


With introduction by Albert Shiels, recently superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles, Calif., gives a clear and simple series of lessons on capital, 
labor, competition, the conditions of wealth, and the essential facts of the 
economic world. 


SANDWICK’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


An easy road to correct English 


This new three-book series, for grades 7 to 9, is unique in plan, practical 
in content, and attractive to classes. It is based on the author’s successful 
experience, and presents the topics from the point of view of interest and 
utility. The pupil is first shown the value of certain kinds of knowledge 
and is then given clear and simple lessons with an abundance of practice until 
the topic is mastered. 


D. C. HEATH ¢& CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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SOME NOTABLE COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, LL. D., LITT. D. 


President of Western Reserve University 


{In American Review of Reviews.] 


My manuscript collection of academic history 
contains ‘a list of all the college presidents of 
most American institutions, together with a 
statement of the length of their term of service. 
The list shows that the average term is brief, not 
exceeding five years. An examination of the 
list calls out reflections at once sad and glad. 
For, with certain marked exceptions, a brief coi- 
lege presidency is an ineffective presidency. For 
brevity intimates no, or poor, planning, lack of 
cooperation, and uncertain support. A college 
presidency is to be interpreted rather in terms 
biological than chemical or physical. Biological 
processes demand time. If time be not given to 
a college presidency, growth becomes uncertain, 
maturity doubtful, and fruitage impossible. 

Recent years, however, in academic history, 
are peculiarly rich in college presidencies of long 
duration as well as of great renown and of rich 
achievements. Not a few of them, be it said, 
hhave been ended by death. Among such careers 
are the names of Van Hise of Wisconsin, a scien- 
tist, who brought the enthusiasm of the scholar 
to administrative service; Hyde of Bowdoin, a 
philosopher in education as well as in metaphy- 
sics, who was an inspirer of youth; Graham of 
North Carolina, a Lycidas, whose early passing 
was a grave loss to his university and state, a 
loss in which the nation shared; Maclaurin of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a gift of 
the newest England—of New Zealand—to the 
New England of America, suddenly stricken, his 
death a catastrophe to technical and other edu- 
cation. 

RETIRING FROM ACTIVE SERVICE. 

But resignations by reason of ill health, or the 
coming of the age of sixty-five, or its nearer 
years (a time limit intimated by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching), 
or other good causes, have been not infrequent 
within the last years or months. Wheeler of Cali- 
fornia, a rich personality, in a succession which 
includes the name of Gilman of Johns Hopkins; 
Foster of Reed College, Oregon, a man of vis- 
ion, not only high, but broad, of distinct literary 
power and promise; James of Illinois, lifting 
the great university unto a special place of might 
and leadership; Hutchins of Michigan, a worthy 
successor of Angell and a worthy predecessor of 
Burton, just retiring from Minnesota; Strong of 


Kansas, closing a long administration with honor 
to his state as well as to himself; Drinker 
of Lehigh, who brought to his administration 
the learning of the lawyer and the skill of the 
scientist as well as distinct aptness for large hu- 
man service—these are the names which easily 
spring from heart and mind to the printed page. 

Although this article concerns the past, rather 
than future, yet it is not unfitting to include a 
word regarding the announced retirement of the 
president of Yale College, Arthur Twining Had- 
ley. Some months ago President Hadley in- 
formed the Yale community that at the conclu- 
sion of the forthcoming academic year he would 
lay down his office. In the nineteenth century 
Yale College had several great presidents among 
them the elder Dwight and Day in the early and 
middle portion, and Woolsey and the younger 
Dwight in the later years. Hadley’s term of 
twenty-two years concluded one century and has 
well begun another. To great keenness of intel- 
lect there is united a warm heart and active will. 
He will retire at an age when he is quite remote 
from being an old man, in ample strength to take 
up the important public duties which undoubtedly 
await him. 

Yet, in addition, are found at least four col- 
lege presidents whose concluding official duty was 
fulfilled at the commencement last June. Their 
careers in their length of service, or richness of 
achievement, or uniqueness in method and con- 
tribution, are notably outstanding. They are 
Schurman of Cornell, Smith of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Hall of Clark, and Dabney of Cin- 
cinnati. 

SCHURMAN OF CORNELL. 


Schurman came inio the Cornell presidency 
from a professorship of philosophy, as he came 
mto this professorship from teaching the allied 
subject of psychology, and also of political econ- 
omy and English literature. Such teaching, too, 
following a long and diverse studentship in Lon- 
don, Paris, Edinburgh, in Germany, and in Italy, 
It was a notable educational training which Ja- 
cob Gould Schurman brought to the great presi- 
dency, an office made illustrious by the name and 
service of Andrew D. White. A chief function 
of the teacher is to interpret. Interpretation 
is founded upon lucidity of thinking and staie- 
ment, an understanding of the mind of the audi- 
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ter or student,.a sense of orderliness in arrange- 


ment, and sjifpathy, both intellectual and emo- 


tienal, with the mind and heart of those ad- 
dressed. With these great elements Schurman 
fs endowed. [It would be hard, be it added, to 
find a college president who represents so well 
the highest standards of public speech—such 
standards, for instance, as are set up in the House 
ef Commons. In public life Schurman has al- 
ready had no inconsiderable share. It is to be 
hoped that a further participation in this life dip- 
Jomatic and civil may be opened to him. 


SMITH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania, 1s 
among the most loved of all presidents of his 
generation. A professor of chemistry for thirty 
years—twenty-three of which preceded his execu- 
tive service in the university—he brought to his 
too brief term the qualities of a great sechoiar 
and of a great teacher. The provostship of the 
University of Pennsylvania is among the more 
difficult of executive positions of American insti- 
tutions. The university has enjoyed the advan- 
tage, or possibly the disadvantage, of receiving, 
annually or biennially, grants from the state. It 
is situated in the midst of a historic and great 
city. It has a long and notable history. Its stu- 
dents have been, and are, numbered by thou- 
sands. Its graduates are found in and are known 
to all the world. But it has ever lacked an en- 
dowment equivalent to its opportunity and its 
apparent duties. The reasons of this lack, the 
present is not the occasion to discuss; those rea- 
sons may be ample and sufficient. Such a condi- 
tion, however, of widest upportunities and of nar- 
row means, presents to a true and faithful execu- 
tive like Provost Smith, hard, repressive, and de- 
pressing difficuities. Provost Pepper, that valiant 
administrator, once said to me that the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania wert to sleep soon after its 
birth in the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
that it had slept until he had come into office. 
We all know that it did then awake. It has con- 
tmued in the workaday condition which Pepper 
helped to create. May it long continue unto 
ever-increasing alertnes; aad power. For no 
other university in al! the world has a richer op- 
portunity or a greater commandingness than that 
offered by the University of Pennsylvania in the 
city of Philadelphia. 

HALL OF CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


If Smith is a scientist among the presidents, 
Stanley Hall of Clark University was a psychol- 
egist among the executives when he himself be- 
came one, and a psychologist he has ever re- 
mained. For his researches, his writing, his edi- 
torship, and his speaking have commanded him 
more fully than administrative duty. Such duty, 
ef course, is slight in a small graduate school as 
¢ompared to a like duty in a university like Cor- 


‘nell or Pennsylvania. But Doctor Hall has at 


once helped to prove and to disprove the remark 
once made to me by Patton, formerly president 
ef Princeton. President Patton said: “College 
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presidents think they can carry a pail of water on 
each shoulder, the pail of administration and the 
pail of scholarship. They soon discover that the 
process is impossible.” But Hall has maintained, 
with dignity and public respect, the function oi 
a wumiversity president and he also has served 
as a distinguished research scholar, as a teacher, 
and as an expositor. It is doubtful if American 
academic annals will furnish in future years 
similar example of duplex and, usually, contradic- 
tory services. 


DABNEY OF CINCINNATI’S UNIVERSITY. 

A great college president said to Dabney, when 
he was resigning from the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee to accept a like office in the 
University of Cincinnati, that he would deeply re- 
gret the change. “For,” said his adviser, “the 
city will not stand by you.” The prophecy has 
proved to be false; for for no less a period than 
sixteen years he has been president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. In this period he has 
helped to make the university one of the most 
outstanding of all formally organized municipal 
institutions, and to the university, be it added, 
the city has, in many and in formal ways, devoted 
its money and given its good will. Under Dab- 
ney’s guidance, and with the most wise and active 
support of Dean Schneider of the scientific de- 
partment, has been established a system of tech- 
nical coOperative education of unique worth. The 
system represents the theoretical learning of the 
school in engineering, and also the practical work 
done in shop and factory. The system, thus con- 
ducted, has given better results than one could 
anticipate. There are intimations of the growth 
of this method in other outstanding institutions 
and of its applications to other fields than the 
scientific. The university also has come to repre- 
sent an effective combination of its medical 
school with the municipal hospital, a combina- 
tion offering rich opportunities for clinical teach- 
ing under admirable conditions. Dabney comes 
of a family give to public affairs (his father was 
Stonewall Jackson’s chief of staff in the war be- 
tween the States), and to public affairs he has 
himself been devoted. That opportunities for 
further great service’will become his seems abun- 
dantly assured. 

This paper began with a reference to the brev- 
ity of the term of the typical college president; 
but this quartette of administrators have served 
the American college and community for more 
than 100 years, an average of over twenty-five 
years each. If to the term of executive service 
should be added the term of their professorships, 
the aggregate of the length of the university as- 
sociation foots up to no less a sum than 175 
years. Such a contribution, too, is no less rich 
in content than it is noteworthy in duration. It 
is a contribution made, through research, writ- 
ing, teaching and through administrative work, 
for the betterment of the American and the world 
community. The position of the college teacher 
and of the college executive is often made the 
object of criticism. Its pecuniary compensations 
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are held up to ridicule and, in many instances, 
these compensations are ridiculously meagre. Its 
limitations are constantly emphasized. Its re- 
moteness from certain large human movements 
is frequently noted. But Schurman, Smith, Hall, 
and Dabney help to bring out a truer proportion 
and more just perspective of the worths of the 


academic career. Have not these college presi- 
dents done more through their careers toward 
enchancing life’s lasting values than they could 
have achieved in any other field of endeavor? 
For the ablest men the American college and uni- 
versity open highest and widest doors of richest 
service for humanity. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Dallas had 158,976 population when the 1920 
census was taken. Ten years before there were 
only 92,104, a fabulous gain of 72.6 per cent. But 
this is a mild statement of what Dallas has done. 

The bank clearings in 1919 were $1,631,376,- 
165. Individual bank accounts in 1919 were $1,- 
930,526,000. The bank deposits December 31, 
1919, were $164,004,049. These are startling fig- 
ures. Think of a city, an inland city, a city with 
fewer than 100,000 population ten years ago, 
ranking as the financial centre of the Southwest. 

Only one other city south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line had more bank deposits in 1919. It is 
the largest inland cotton market in the world. 
Dallas has the largest State Fair grounds in the 
Union with $2,225,000 invested in grounds and 
buildings. 

THE SCHOOLS. 


But none of these remarkable statements 
really interest us as the schools do. Dr. J. F. 
Kimball thas the highest salary of any city super- 
intendent in the South; $72,000 and automobile 
service. 

His associates in the supervisory office have a 
better financial recognition than do these officers 
in any other southern city—$6,000 and $5,000 
respectively. We could give figures by the yard, 
but these are adequate. 

A STATE LEADER. 


Miss Lila Lee Williams, a grade teacher, is 
not only the leader, official and actual, of the 
City Grade Teachers’ Association, but she is the 
president of the State Teachers’ Association, 
which is of almost national proportions. So ef- 
ficient is Miss Williams in leadership and in plat- 
form power that she was given extended leave 
of absence to take a leading part in the famous 
state campaign conducted by State Superin- 
tendent Annie Webb Blanton, which led to the 
success of the famous bond issue. 


MUSICAL LEADERSHIP. 


But Dallas has famous team work as well as 
great individual plays. We know of no other city 
that has any such record of achievement in dem- 
onstrated musical appreciation. Miss Sudie Wil- 
liams, who has supervised the study of music in 
the city for six years, has attained national repu- 
tation as a supervisor, having taught with Hollis 


Dann at Cornell University Summer School of 
Music. Her great achievement is in musical 
memory. Each year there is a musical memory 
contest such as is nowhere else so far as we can 
learn. 

Last year there were 250 contestants. They 
had to learn to recognize from instrumental 
rendering fifty masterpieces that have not been 
used in any previous contest. A committee of 
experts select fifteen from the fifty. 

Several cash prizes were given, one first, sev- 
eral second and third. Last year of the 250 con- 
testants, 177 were letter-perfect, i. e., 177 won 
the first prize. The problem was solved by giv- 
ing the 177 students a gold button which admits 
them to practically all concerts in the city under 
any auspices. 

It is now fully realized that no group of fifty 
masterpieces can be selected that will not be 
completely mastered by about 200 high school 
students. 

BEHAVIORISTIC. 

The most perfect self-government in school 
that we have seen is in Dallas. We visited a 
school at the noon recess, the luncheon hour: 
There are several hundred elementary school 
children of twenty-six different nationalities and 
dialects, many of them very recent comers to 
our shores. Not a teacher was on Am) ._y- 
where. They were at rest. Student officcrs, 
boys looking after the boys, girls look_.- awer 
the girls, in various parts of the ya. ‘, in the 
hallways and in the luncheon room. 

The effect is seen not only in and “bout the 
school building and grounds, but is in evidence 
in the behavior of the boys and girls -ver~ hour 
of every day, everywhere. 

The slogan of Dr. Kimball is that t + soci’ 
life should function in out-of-school life. 

THRIFT IN ACTION. 

The one national surprise in the location of 
the Reserve Bank centres was the selection of 
Dallas for the Southwest, but if one will study 
the hustle of everybody from all the bankers, su- 
perintendent’s office, principals and. teachers in 
the scientific and skilful promotion of thrift, 
nothing will surprise you. 

J. N. Bigbee, president of the Principals’ Club 
of Dallas, has the Thrift plan and plant in such 
perfect working order that it has attained a 
reputation beyond State lines. Here is the way 
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H. T. Murschman appreciates it in Texas School 
Journal :— 

“Six thousand dollars worth of business done 
by pupils in the grammar grades and not a 
penny lost or misplaced! Twenty-four thousand 
Thrift stamps handled and not a nickel’s short- 
age. Hundreds of filled Thrift cards exchanged 
for interest-bearing $5 government savings 
stamps and safely registered at the postoffice bv 
a nine-year-old vice-president who is in the third 
grade! Twenty-four thousand quarters or six 
hundred thousand pennies received and Thrift 
stamps given correctly in exchange! The cashier 
is an eleven-year-old seventh-grade pupil.” 

In Dallas the R. O. T. C. functions admirably. 
Dr. Kimball had military drill in the high school 
before the war and the fruitage in this notably 
successful activity is in no sense surprising. 
One needs but to see these young men in any 
phase of life to realize what it does for them. 

Undoubtedly the R. O. T. C. has much to do 
with the exceptional record of the Dallas high 
schools in holding the boys. The lowest per cent. 
of boys in any high school is 45.3 while the high- 
est is 48.8. We wonder if this is not the record. 

It is easy to object to military training ab- 
stractly. Indeed, we incline thereto ourselves, 
but when we see the effect upon the young men 
it is not so easy to theorize against it. 

DOMESTIC CLASS CONTEST. 

Dallas is more universally contestant than any 
city we know. It is not alone in music memory, 
in thrift, in athletics, in military drill, and in fire 
drill, ‘but even the Domestic Economy depart- 
ments of the various schools have their contests 
to see which develops greatest ability in wise pur- 
chasing of clothing. They must not only buy 
economically but they must show the best taste, 
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the best style, with the least expenditure of time 
as well as money. 
CULMINATION OF CONTESTS. 

The height of efficiency in contests is in the is- 
suance of a High School Weekly, 13 inches by 20, 
each of the four high schools having charge of 
the issue for a week. It is an extremely interest- 
ing publication. In one issue we counted eighty- 
two articles on the schools of Dallas, aside from 
the incidental pleasantries used for filling. 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 

Dallas has high rank in the proportion of 
school enrollment in cities of more than 150,000. 

In 1915-16 Portland, Oregon, Jed with 18.9, 
Seattle had 17.3; Indianapolis, 15.7; Minneapolis, 
15.4; Dallas, 15.2; Boston, 15.2; ‘Kansas City, 15; 
Dayton, 14.9; Oakland, 14.8; Akron, 13.5; Den- 
ver, 13.4; San Francisco, 13.3; Los Angeles, 
13.2; Rochester, 12.9; Worcester, 12.9; Omaha, 
12.7; New Haven, 12.7; St. Paul, 12.4; Syra- 
cuse, 12.3; Washington, 12.2; Detroit, 11.8; Bir- 
mingham, 11.6; Louisville, 10.6; San Antonio, 
10.5; Jersey City, 10.4; Atlanta, 10.3; Cincinnati, 
10.2. There were fifteen cities of more than 
150,000 that had below 10 per cent., going from 
9.9 down to 6.1. 

A study of these figures shows that Dallas is 
certainly in the highest class. 

The, report on the enrollment in October, 
1920, is not complete, as in the case of 1915-16. 
Indianapolis and Minneapolis figures are not 
available, but Dallas rises to 19. Seattle alone 
leads her with 19.8. Seattle and Dallas pass 
Portland, which drops from 18.9 to 16.8, Seattle 
goes from 17.3 to 19.8, and Dallas from 15.2 to 
19. 

From any point of view that we can think of 


Dallas has struck a high pace and has always kept 
it. 
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THE STUMBLING BLOCK - 


BY BERTON BRALEY 


I’m the scorn of minds sulphitic of the esoteric critic 
Of the little group that calls itself “Elect.” 
Parlor Bolsheviks ignore me and the doctrinaires all 
score me 
For the dogmas and the schemes that I have 
wrecked. 
Long-haired orators attack me with the thought that 
they can hack me 
Into pieces they are certain won’t be missed, 
While some proudly abstract thinkers put on philo- 
sophic blinkers 
Which prevent them from observing I exist. 


I am dull and unromantic and the theorists grow 
frantic 
When they find they cannot conjure me away; 
I'm the block on which they stumble, I’m the thing 
that makes a jumble 
Out of all the airy visions they display. 


Though the lights of hope may beckon, I’m a thing 
that they must reckon 
Or their science and their skill will not avail, 
And their ships so proudly steaming to a port of 
which they’re dreaming 
Will be thrown in wreck upon me as they sail. 


I am stubborn, heavy, leaden and the thought of me 
may deaden 
Many notions that are glorious and fair, 
I’m a bore, I can’t deny it, and I wouldn't even try it-— 
I am stolid, vulgar, tiresome, but I’m there! 
You can sneer and you can flout me, but you can’t 
get on without me, 
Though you suffer with convictions most intense. 
For ycur plan won’t last a minute if vou haven't got 
me in it— 
I am nothing more or less than Common Sense! 
—The Nation’s Business. 
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A LOS ANGELES ADVENTURE 


BY MORRISON 


The third trade school has been established in 
Los Angeles, California, since the middle of 
July, when the first codperative vocational unit 
class opened its doors, showing the rapid success 
of the new idea. 

The success of these codperative schools can 
be attributed to a number of factors; Los Ange- 
les spends more per capita for education than 
any other city in the country and has been able 
to secure the services of highly skilled instruc- 
tors experienced in the trades being taught in 
the new schools; industrial employers have 
heartily codéperated with the Chamber of Com- 
merce committee on vocation and education by 
supplying all materials needed by apprentices, 
and students enrolled have taken advantage of 
courses offered by the public schools other than 
trade instruction. 

The first trade school came about after a con- 
ference of garment manufacturers with the 
Chamber’s committee and director of vocational 
training, W. S. Kienholtz, in the public schools. 
The problem of employers was to secure trained 
operatives in large numbers who would produce 
for manufacturers what the new minimum wage 
law required, $16.50 a week. Large numbers 
of women and girls attracted to Los Angeles be- 
cause of its beauty and healthful conditions are 
seeking employment, and as many of them are 
unskilled the public schools offered to teach 
them a trade which would enable them to earn 
a living in the shortest possible time. On July 
19 twenty power sewing machines furnished by 
the Associated Apparel Manufacturers of the city 
found twenty girls and women seated at the 
tables in the free trade school on Sonth Spring 
Street, in the heart of the garment factories of 
Los Angeles. From 8.30 a. m. to 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon various shifts of workers take 
their places at the sewing machines while the 
competent instructor, a forewoman for six years 
in a garment factory in the East and used to 
foreign workers, directs the class individually and 
teaches simple lessons in English, hygiene and 
tells the class how American factories are con- 
ducted, the laws and regulations for workers. 

“Over 25,000 garments have been made ior 
the nurses, surgeons and patients at the County 
Hospital and hundreds of dozens of shirts, pa- 
jamas, aprons and bloomers stitched for local 
factories which supply cut materials for the 
school,” the teacher reports. “Over 100 opera- 
tives have been placed and are earning on the 
average $24 a week, considerably more than the 
minimum wage. One of my students is making 
$40 a week. More than 200 are at present be- 
ing instructed in the classes and scores are wait- 
ing on the list for entrance. Employers come 
here and engage ‘likely’ apprentices before they 
have completed the course and factory managers 
never refuse a girl who has a certificate of pro- 
ficiency from the trade school because they know 
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that I will not give such a card until an opera- 
tive is skilled whether it takes six weeks or only 
The schools are bearing their share in saving 
the public from paying for beginners’ work in the 
shirts that they would buy in factories training 
new employees. The large amount of individual 
instruction in the trade school would be impos- 
sible to give in the big factories and certainly no 
tactful teacher would be on hand to help Maria 
and Francesca and Juanita with English or tell 
her that she will have a much better chance to 
raise her wages if she washes her hands and 
keeps herself as well as her work neat, and that 
intelligence and quickness are quite as important 
as careful work. 

“Obra, work 

Aguja, needle 

Neto, neatness 

Pronto, quick 

Vestido, dress.” 

The blackboard covered with English words 
is kept before the class, which commits these to 
memory as the members stitch, stitch, stitch, and 
“Well done” said to one of the little foreign 
women sounds quite as gratifying after hard 
work as “Bien hecho!” 

“This simple form of absorbing English does 
not interfere with the mechanical end. I find 
that my students under my strict supervision 
make the garments fifty per cent. better than 
the model stitched here by the forewoman of a 
Jocal factory. And when a foreign girl wants 
to know something about her work and does not 
know the English word, she never forgets aiter 
she has learned it in connection with her work.” 

The success rapidly attained by the power sew- 
ing machine trade school inspired the establish- 
ment of the painters’ school on similar coépera- 
tive lines. For six weeks the painters have been 
working three nights a week in the Intermediate 
school of Los Angeles, instructor being paid by 
the public schools and materials furnished by 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Association. Over 
thirty-five have enrolled; a number of them hav- 
ing earned their living for years at some branch 
of the trade have come to learn new ways of 
painting, to become employers and master paint- 
ers. Old school chairs have been refinished, 
automobile bodies repainted, sections of the 
school wails tinted and decorated a dozen dif- 
ierent ways. Besides materials, painters’ con- 
cerns have supplied lecturers from among their 
most successful men in the painting industries and 
chemical concerns. The agent for a concern 
which paints by “air gun” demonstrated his ap- 
paratus and then left it with the school in order 
that apprentices may be familiar with the most 
up-to-date painting methods when they seek em- 
ployment. 

Besides old hands who come to learn interior 
decorating, enameling and finishing are a num- 
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‘Der learning the trade for the first time; one man 
who is digging cesspools in the daytime attends 


‘the painters’ school three times a week and ex- 


pects to be able to take a position at painting be- 
fore long at much higher wages. Another, em- 
ployed at 65 cents an hour in an automobile 


hop, is now earning $1 an hour after a few 


weeks in the apprentices’ school for painting. 
Most of these painters are grey-headed or bald- 
theaded men, but even so they have entered 
lasses largely attended by younger people. 
English and commercial subjects offered in night 
‘classes have enrolled a number of the painters. 

The instructor of the painters’ classes is a 
highly paid painter himself, engaged in directing 
a corps of artisans working in the daytime on 
Los Angeles’ new $3,000,000 hotel. The prac- 
tical assistance he can give his students and the 
way he can judge their ability, weeding out those 
unadapted to the trade, is of unlimited benefit to 
the public, their future employers. One entrant 
was under the impression that by attending 
classes a short time he could go forth and engage 
himself at $8 a day. The instructor disillusioned 
him immediately and said that unless he would 
be willing to put in weeks of hard work he 
would be unable to obtain any work under care- 
ful employers. 

Laundrymen who have been watching the suc- 
cess of the power sewing machine school and 
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painters’ classes have asked the codperation of 
the Chamber of Commerce committee on vocation 
and education and the public schools in establish- 
ing a trade school for their employees who wish 
to become managers of an industry of their own 
some time and for training unskilled workers for 
their concerns. The “school” will be the largest 
laundry plar‘ in the city and the instructor will 
be selected - shool board from among the 
most successiul la- tury managers in the city to 
train others for the “second industry” in the 
country. Drivers will have an opportunity to go 
before working hours and stay after regular 
business hours to learn the best laundry meth- 
ods, and unskilled girls can learn to become ac- 
countants for their firm or acquire knowledge of 
some skilled branch of the business. 

Enthusiasm over the trade idea has led a num- 
ber to contemplate the erection of a $1,000,000 
“trade temple” where apprentices in every trade 
may be trained; newspapers printed, garments 
designed and fashioned, steel engines and min- 
ing machines manufactured, and furniture, air- 
planes, pianos—everything produced. But the 
present plan of developing trade schools in 
buildings and plants already provided, as the de- 
mand for workers in the various industries oc- 
curs, is considered the best way of meeting in- 
dustrial and educational problems in Los Ange- 
les. 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


France has another new President. The new 
President (M. Deschanel) who was elected Jan- 
uary, 1920, was obliged to resign because of ill- 
health, and M. Alexandre Millerand, premier of 
France, was chosen to succeed him, September 
25, 1920. 

That is how it came about that Paris has seen 
in 1920 two great Presidential processions sev- 
eral miles long, eight months apart. 

The new President of France is one of the big 
men of the French Republic. He has won the 
respect of leaders in other lands as well as his 
own. His record of public service is a notable 
one. It began in 1881 when he became an ad- 
vocate in the Court of Appeals in Paris. He was 
then just twenty-two years old and a graduate 
of the law school, University of Paris. Before 
that he had studied in the Lycée Vanves and the 
Lycée Henri IV of his native city. 

It was noticed even in his youth that Alex- 
andre Millerand had unusual oratorical and logi- 
cal gifts; that he was resolute, kindly, well-bred 
and well-informed. He went from success to suc- 
cess at the very start. He aided the striking 
miners of Montceau les Mines in 1882, and two 
years later was elected a municipal councilor of 
Paris. 

It was as a radical Socialist that he was chosen 
for the Chamber of Deputies in 1885, and made 


his first appearance in national politics. He was 
the first French Socialist to become a member of 
the Cabinet. That was in 1899. He was then 
leader of the Parliamentary or Opportunist So- 
cialists, and he was appointed Minister of Com- 
merce in the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet against 
the wishes of the Marxian Socialists led bv 
Guesde. During the following three years he 
bent his energies to securing good labor laws, 
including one day’s rest a week; ten-hours max- 
imum day for women and children; eight-hours 
maximum day for miners, and he also tried to get 
compulsary arbitration of individual disputes. 
Later the Socialist party would have no more of 
him because he took office under a Non-Socialist 
Cabinet. 

The radical views of Millerand’s youth became 
mellowed by time and experience, and by broader 
view. His native force and determination have 
been increased along with his spirit of tact and 
conciliation, making him a power in national 
and in international politics. 

During the great war he was Minister of War 
(in which post he had served in 1912-13) from 
August, 1914, to November, 1915. After the 
armistice, in May, 1919, he was appointed gover- 
nor-general of Alsace-Lorraine, filling that dif- 


ficult position with conspicuous tact, resolution 
and ability. 
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Few men in France have had greater experi- 
ence in administrative positions than M. Miller- 
and. He has been in turn Minister of Com- 
merce; of Postal and Telegraph service; of Pub- 
lic Works; of Transportation before the war. He 
knows the French government needs from every 
angle. 

During 1920 as Premier of France (under 
President Deschanel, whom he has succeeded) 
and as Minister of Foreign Relations, he has be- 
<ome thoroughly informed on international af- 
fairs. His presence at the Allies’ Round Table 
has been a source of cheer to the leaders in fac- 
ing the tremendous world problems brought 
about by the war. His courage is contagious and 
brings renewal of strength to all associated with 
him. He seems to be tireless and undaunted. 
It would be impossible to imagine M. Millerand 
down-hearted even in the face of staggering diffi- 
culties. 

“Victorious France must re-build its ruins 
‘and repair its wounds,” he said at his inaugura- 
tion. “We must continue a foreign policy 
‘worthy our victory and our dead.” 

M. Millerand is no figurehead. The office of 


President in France-carries less responsibility 
and power than it does in the United States, but 
President Millerand promptly announced his in- 
tention to take a more active part in governmen- 
tal affairs than have his predecessors. The 
French constitutional laws of 1875 show that 
the President has the initiative in the making of 
laws; in the naming of all civil and military em- 
ployees; in disposing the armed forces of the 
state, and in negotiating and ratifying treaties. 

As President, M. Millerand collaborates per- 
sonally in the direction of the foreign policy of 
France, which he did so much to establish during 
his term as Premier from January to September, 
1920. In his first Presidential message to Parli- 
ament he characteristically affirmed that the 
League of Nations would have power to support 
justice, and advocated “more of justice, humanity 
and kindness” in social problems. 

With his virile, stalwart, experienced hand on 
the helm, it is fully recognized that the future 
relations between France and the United States 
must be maintained on the same friendly basis of 
mutual codperation as in the past. 
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IS PUBLIC SCHOOL DANCING AN OBSESSION? 


BY EDGAR 8S. JONES 


Taylorville, Illinois 


Many folks have obsessions but are not aware 
f their presence, while others endeavor to con- 
vince you that they never have been afflicted with 
even mild hallucinations. The symptoms rela- 
‘tive to any obsessions are so outspoken that 
even a layman can recognize an obsessionist at 
sight. Certain observations and experiences rel- 
ative te dancing might cause a person to come 
‘to wrong conclusions when with a more careful 
study and a little more data the fixed mistaken 
idea would be supplanted by another that is more 
nearly right. 

We will make the assertion that any type of 
dancing is both proper and recreational for an 
‘adult. Suppose an individual has reached the 
age of accountability and desires to indulge in 
the highly syncopated or “Jazz” one-step, two- 
step, three-step or shimmy dance, it would seem 
‘an injustice to thwart the wish of the “grown- 
up” to participate in any species of physical vi- 
brations that he most enjoys. Just recently in 
the wild and woolly Wyoming a city ordinance 
was passed positively forbidding the “shimmy 
dance.” The foster fathers of this particuJar vil- 
lage held the strange obsession that wiggle 
dances were both vulgar and crude. Another ex- 
ample of a recent ruling is the one that has just 
‘been promulgated by the Board of Education of 
a city of 50,000 population. They handled this 
apparently obnoxious question by placing the 
ban on “wiggle dances.” The abbreviated rec- 
ommendations are: “No improper form of danc- 
ing is permitted. Waltzes, fox-trots and one- 


steps with no variations constitute the permitted 
forms of dancing.” It might be said that these 
rulings referred to the evening dance that was 
to be given in the school building. 

In these days of reconstruction it may be ex- 
pedient and proper for some one to determine just 
what form of dancing contortions are to be in- 
dulged in by adolescent boys and girls, but com- 
mon sense will creep in, however, and assert it- 
self by stating that it is rather difficult to regu- 
late emotional and physiological pleasures. The 
opinion is held that the propriety of these hilar- 
ious stunts by adults shouid not be questioned 
mor should the eighteen-year-old boy and the 
sixteen-year-old girl be forbidden the opportunity 
to become more profound in the lore of the 
dances with many variations. Surely no one 
could object to the exhilarating attitude 
and the resultant inspiration of the two-step. 
Some may feel that these exclusive dances are 
not morally beneficial and that they are more 
or less conducive to undue familiarity. 

The chances are that if the people could vote 
upon the proposition of an exclusion of a part of 
the dances that the result would be 10 to 1 in 
favor of not omitting any. All except the un- 
reasonable will admit that these after-twilight re- 
laxations in the form of condensed dancing are 
much more preferable for an adolescent boy or 
girl than the fireside at home. Of course some 
may object on the grounds that it is rather dif- 
ficult for the boys to borrow dress suits for the 
evening function. This might be classed as a 
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minor objection. We will all agree that dances 
are states of ecstasy and that the only difference 
between them is the one of enthusiastic sensa- 
tions. Some persons believe that any individual 
unless he is below the age of puberty or above 
the age of senility should not dance.. These per- 
sons, perhaps, are pessimists. They claim that 
this is true especially where the young ladies ap- 
pear in what is termed an evening dress. It is 
accepted as a fact that the waist camouflage is 
very fragile and extends quite low on the chest,— 
usually too low for street etiquette. It must be 
said in all fairness that such attires are very sug- 
gestive to the uninitiated, but after all who would 
care to dance with some one who was wearing 1 
fur coat? Some who are Bolshevistic in tempera- 
ment believe that where the opposite sex assume 
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an entrancing position there is an opportunity 
for more than modest familiarity. We will 
have to agree that much of the joy will be 
squashed if the embracing dance is to be pro- 
hibited. 

It would seem that the high school student 
should have the chance of spending his evenings. 
in the school building learning the technique of 
this fantastic art. Cy Hawkins, the obsessionist, 
after much deliberation and meditation said: 
“Dancing whether in the cabaret, school audi- 
torium or public dance hall, produces a hetero- 
geneous conglomeration of feelings accompanied 
by an insatiable desire to squeeze somebody in 
the most exquisite manner possible.” Cy must 
be a 1914 model. 


MEN OF TODAY 


JUDGE LINDSEY 


We question if any other man not in direct 
school work thas received as much complimen- 
tary attention in the last fifteen years as Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, juvenile court judge of Denver. 
The attention has been much less of late because 
the occasions have been fewer, but we are pleased 
with the opportunity to reprint the following in- 
terview with him from the San Antonio Express 
of December 6, 1920 :— 

“In returning his report of campaign expenses 
Judge Lindsey pointed out to the election com- 
missioners that ‘the lesson of the campaign was 
that a candidate doesn’t have to spend money to 
be elected.’ Judge Lindsey said that his ex- 


penses were $430, part of which was paid te the 
Democratic State Committee and the remainder 
for advertising. ‘His friends, the judge said, prob- 
ably spent $1,000 in his behalf. ‘It is fair to say 
that in previous campaign my own personal ex-. 
penses have been from $5,000 to $10,000, and 
the lesson of this campaign would seem to teach 
that much of this money is unnecessarily and 
wastefully spent. I presume that I should have 
used similar sums this year, but I ssmpiy «id not 
have it to spend.’ 

“Judge Lindsey was elected by approximately 
20,000 majority over his Republican opponent, 
while every other Democratic candidate was. 
buried in a Republican landslide.” 


BABY BEEF AND A BUSINESS CAREER 


BY FRANK 0O. KREAGER 


Springfield 


This is a story of a young business man, How- 
ard Pease of Brimfield, Mass. Young Pease is 
in the high-grade livestock business. He joined 
the Hampden County Baby Beef Club last spring, 
and invested $75 in a Hereford steer, weighing 
580 pounds. By mixing brains with his work and 
taking advantage of the experience of the best 
baby beef raisers, which was supplied him as a 
member of the Baby Beef Club, he succeeded in 
six months’ time in bringing his steer up to a 
weight of 947 pounds. This was a gain of 367 
pounds or 63% of the original weight. Howard 
did this at a total cost of $34.93 for feed, in- 
cluding pasture, and for his own labor at 10 cents 
an hour, or a production cost of 94 cents a pound. 
(The steer sold at auction for 18} cents a pound.) 

At the Eastern States Exposition, September 
19 to 25, where all of the beeves of the Baby Beef 
Club were exhibited, Howard made an unusual 
business showing. His steer ranked first in gain 
in pounds—367; and first in percentage of gain 
on original weight—63%. Howard’s cost sheet 


showed that he was a low man on the cost of 
production—$.095 a pound; and that he was 
second in profit on investment—$65.27. Al}. 
this, too, was done with a steer that ranked 
only fifth as a baby beef animal in the contest. 
Altogether an exceptionally fine business show- 
ing. 

Howard, however, is not wholly the cold- 
blooded business man one might expect from 
this account. The steer was bought by Hon. E. 
T. Meredith, Secretary of Agriculture. Howard, 
after one sleepless night, decided that “Brewster” 
was worth more to him than to the Secretary 
of Agriculture or anyone else. After the whole 
matter was finally settled Howard joyfully led 
“Brewster” home, while inside his pocket was a 
$50 bill, the gift of the secretary on condition 
that he keep “Brewster” and exhibit him next 
year at the Eastern States Exposition. 

The Hampden County Baby Beef Club of 
which Howard is a member made a fine showing 
at the Eastern States Exposition and opened the 
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eyes of thousands of their elders to the pessibil ities of the baby beef business in the Bastern 
states. 


The following is a summary report of the work of the club:— 


Highest individual gain in pounds, April 24 to September 24 ..........02-eeecsceeeeeeeeees 367 pounds 
Lowest individual gain in pounds, April 24 to September 24 ........-...0se ceeeeeeeeees 141 pounds 
Average individual gain in pounds, April 24 to September 24 268.4 pounds 
Highest individual gain in per cent., April 24 to September 24 63 
Lowest individual gain in per cent., April 24 to September 24 .............0seeeeeeeeees 21 
Average individual gain in per cent., April 24 to September 24 43.5 
Cost of feed and labor, April 24 to September 24 oy 751.15 
Chicago market price, September 23, 1920, Bulk 0.17 & .1790 
Chicago market price, September 23, 1920, Medium to 800d steers 0.14 & .1450 
Cost a pound of producing beef by club members (including charge for club mem- 

ber’s time at from 10 cents to 20 cents an hour, but OMitting interest charge and value of 

Lowest.... 0.095 
eis: Average .. 0.175 

Interest charge, $1,410.41 (cost of beeves) 6% for 42.31 
Interest charge, $751.15 (cost of feed and labor) 6% for 3 months 11.27 
Vaiue of manure (estimated by a leading New England livestock man) $12.00 per animal, 

Total gain of 12 members (premiums included) 708.22 
Total losses of 4 members (premiums included) 66.65 
Total gain of club, interest charge and manure values 779.99 


Average gain on each baby beef, interest charge and Manure values considered 


This club was organized and promoted by the demonstrate what could be done with baby beef, 
Hampden County League, the Junior Achieve- train the boys and girls in farm cost accounting 
ment Bureau of the Eastern States League and and business methods and attach them to the 
two leading live stock breeders of New England. farm by interesting constructive work and prop- 

The purpose of the promoters was to foster erty ownership. 
and encourage the livestock business in the East, 


WORK 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant w shes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 


Then shalj I see it not too great, nor small, 

To suit my spirit and-to prove my powers; 

Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, ¢ 
Because | know for me my work is best. 

—From Music and Other Poems, Scribner, 1919. 
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COLLEGE MIGRATION 


[Editorial.] 


Dr. Robert L. Kelly has announced some re- 
sults of a study which has just been completed, 
by the Council of Church Boards of Education, 
of Student Migration in 183 American colleges. 
These colleges are those in the accredited lists 
of the Association of American Universities, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 
and the University of California. A total of 73,- 
175 students is in these colleges and the average 
college enrollment for the entire number is 399. 

The term “college” here is distinguished from 
“university.” It is well known that great uni- 
versities like Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania and the great tax supported universities 
act as powerful magnets, drawing students from 
all the states in the Union and from many for- 
eign countries. No general study, however, has 
ever been made of migration as it affects the 
first-class colleges of the country. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania lead the. other states in 
the number of colleges in this selected list, there 
being seventeen in each state. New York, Iowa 
and Illinois each have thirteen, Kansas, Missouri 
and Nebraska eight each, and Massachusetts and 
Virginia seven each. 

The states of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Del- 
aware, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Utah, West Virginia and Wyoming 
have no colleges in this list and consequently 
furnish 100 per cent. of their college students to 
other states. These twelve states send a total of 
2,246 students to other states. Of the states 


_ that have colleges in the list, New Jersey sends 


the largest percentage of her students to other 
States, eighty-two per cent. The other states 
which lead in this respect are Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Louisiana, Vermont, Mississippi, 
Washington, Massachusetts, North Dakota and 
Maryland. 

Conversely, it is interesting to note that Cali- 
fornia comes the nearest of any state of the 
Union to taking care of her own students. Only 
6.6 per cent. of California students attend 
college outside of the state. The other 
states which are strong in holding their own 
students, in order are: Ohio, Kansas, Oregon, 


Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska, Georgia, District of 


Columbia, Indiana and North Carolina. 

Ohio leads in the number of college students 
enrolled, there being 8,308 in that state. Penn- 
sylvania is a close second, followed in order by 
Massachusetts, New York, Iowa, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, District of Columbia, Indiana and Kan- 
sas. 

The District of Columbia has the largest aver- 
age enrollment per college, 2,629, followed in 
order by New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Colorado, New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, the average enrollment jn whose 
six standard colleges js 466, 


Massachusetts leads all other states in the 
number of students drawn from other states. 
Her seven colleges draw 4,165 students. The 
next nine states in order under this head are 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, District of Co- 
lumbia, New Hampshire, Illinois, Virginia, 
Rhode Island and Iowa. 

New Hampshire ranks first among the states 
in the percentage of college enrollment drawn 
from other states. Ejighty-nine and six-tenths 
per cent. of the students enrolled in Dartmouth 
live outside of the State of New Hampshire. 
The ranking of other states on this basis of per- 
centage of enrollment drawn from other states 
is, after New Hampshire, Massachusetts, District 
of Columbia, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, Tennessee, Virginia, Maryland and Maine. 
It will thus be seen that all of the New England 
states draw very heavily from other states. 

Ohio leads once more in the matter of the 
number of students furnished to all colleges at 
home and away from home. Ohio furnishes 7,294 
students to ninety-four colleges. Pennsylvania 
furnishes 7,069 to 102 colleges, New York fur- 
nishes 6,792 to ninety-nine coileges, Iowa, 4,417 
to ninety-four colleges; Illinois, 4,025 to 111 col- 
leges; Massachusetts, 3,272 to seventy colleges; 
Indiana, 3,091 to eighty-eight colleges; Califor- 
nia, 2,605 to sixty-five colleges; ‘Kansas, 2,283 to 
eighty colleges, and Minnesota, 2,158 to seventy- 
four colleges. It thus appears that the United 
States is certainly united when it comes to aca- 
demic relationships. Colleges in states at the top 
of this list are free from sectional and collegiate 
prejudices. The investigations bring out the 
fact, however, that there is no great migration 
among college students from several of the 
southern states and what there is is an inter- 
change from one southern state to another. 

New York furnishes the largest number of 
students to other states, 2,426 students to eighty- 
six colleges in other states. The other states in 
order which rank high in this list are Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio, 
Connecticut, Iowa, Indiana and Michigan. 

The case of New Hampshire is unique in some 
respects. That state has one college, Dartmouth, 
in this list, and this institution attracted 485 men 
from Massachusetts. (The total enrollment at 
Amherst is 387 and of Williams 482.)  Dart- 
mouth attracted 280 men from New York (Ham- 
ilton’s total enrollment is 296), seventy-four from 
Vermont and ninety-seven from Connecticut. A 
total of 1,499 men were attracted to Dartmouth 
from other states and New Hampshire sent 386 
students to institutions in other states, the ratio 
being about one to five. This is a striking in- 


stance of migration of men. 


Brown may be cited as a striking illustration 
of the drawing power of a coeducational insti- 
tution. Brown drew 253 students from Massa-. 


chusetts, ninety each from Connecticut and New 
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York, seventy-eight from New Jersey and 678 
from other states. Rhode Island furnished 160 
students to colleges in other states, the ratio be- 
ing one to four. ate 

Of nine woman's colleges located within the 
Atlantic states as far south as Maryland, namely: 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, Vassar, El- 
mira, Wells, Bryn Mawr, Wilson and Goucher, 
30.6 per cent. of the students enrolled from the 
home state, 43.4 from the North Atlantic States 
and Maryland, 12.4 from the North Central states, 
4 per cent. from the Southeastern states, 8.5 
from west of the Mississippi river and one per 
cent. from the United States possessions and 
foreign countries. 

The per cent. of enrollment from other states 
for each of the New England states is: New 
Hampshire, 89.6; Massachusetts, 69.6; Rhode 
Island, 56.6; Connecticut, 54; Maine, 28.6; Ver- 
mont, 12.4. The New England colleges attracted 
on the average two and one-sixth times as many 
students as were sent outside of the states in 
which the colleges are located. 


THE NATION AND THE SCHOOLS* 

The various anguments, many and good, fav- 
oring a Federal Department of Education have 
lacked adequate influence as against the miis- 
chievous, custom-made activities of those who 
have financial or other personal interest in pre- 
venting the creation of such a department. Now 
there is an all-sufficient presentation of every 
phase of the arguments for a Department of Ed- 
ucation skilfully prepared and artist‘cally pre- 
sented by John A. H. Keith and William C. 
Bagley in “The Nation and the Schools.” 

There would be little chance for argument 
against a Federal Department if there were not 
already more than fifty-seven varieties of Federal 
Aid to Education spending about $50,000,000 and 
employing thousands of men and women in the 
various departments already in action. 

Messrs. Keith and Bagley present the argn- 
ment fora Federal Department of Education 
most effectively and concisely. In brief they say 
that under the new Budget System there should 
be in the Cabinet that is to make the Budget, 
someone always alert to see that the just claims 
of education are neither neglected nor minimized ; 
to integrate the various activities of an educa- 
tional character in which the Federal Govern- 
ment is already engaged; to codrdinate and in- 
tegrate the educational forces of the nation; to 
represent the people and the government of the 
United States in the solution of international ed- 
ucational problems; and to give education the 
status, the dignity, and the influence that it should 
have in a great democracy. 


*“The Nation and the Schools.” A Study of the Prin- 
ciple of Federal Aid to Education in the United States. 
John A. H. Keith and William °C. Bagley. New York: 
The Macmillian Company. Cloth. 364 pages. 
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Ali this is easily stated, but there are facts, 
clear as crystal, that are blurred by smoking the 
glass through which they are seen so that they 
have a dull, uninteresting and unimportant look. 

In the final analysis, vicious as it is, the votes 
will be largely influenced by two factors: First, 
traditional opposition to Federal Aid and inter- 
ferences; second, to the effect upon taxation in 
the state. 

Most unfortunately these two phases of op- 
position rarely occur in the same states. The 
South, that has greatest need of the aid, has 
keenest opposition to Federal Aid and Interfer- 
ence, while the states that will give more than 
they receive would have slight objection to re- 
ceiving benefit if there were any. 

An illuminating table presents unanswerable 
figures as to the per cent of total wealth of each 
state, per cent. of total allotment, per cent. of 
children 6 to 20 and per cent. of total income. 
Here are a few high and low spots: New York 
has 9.25 per cent. of the children; 12.54 per cent. 
of the wealth; will pay 20.38 per cent. of the 
income and receive 9.24 per cent. of the allot- 
ment. Florida has .87 per cent. of the children; 
has .58 per cent. of the wealth; pays .39 per 
cent. of the income and receives .92 per cent. 
of the allotment. Pennsylvania has 7.91 per 
cent. of the children ; 8.09 per cent. of the wealth; 
pays 10 per cent. of the income and receives 7.33 
per cent. of the allotment. Mississippi has 2.07 
per cent. of the children; has .74 per cent. of the 
wealth; pays .45 per cent. of the income, and re- 
ceives 2.25 per cent. of the allotment. 

Putting it otherwise, Massachusetts pays 5.26 
per cent. and receives 3.26 per cent.; i. €., it pays 
60 per cent. more than it receives, while Alabama 
receives nearly five times what it pays. 

These are the facts used to prejudice Congress- 
men from the North Atlantic States against the 
Smith-Towner Bill, but Keith and Bagley meet 
these facts ‘heroically, logically, convincingly. 
Wealth begets wealth and the need for Federal 
assistance to education bears an inverse ratio to 
wealth. The wealth per capita varies from $669 
in Mississippi to $4,135 in Nevada, or is more than 
six times as great in Nevada as in Mississippi. 

To raise $30 per capita for education would 
cost California only one-seventh as much as 
Mississippi; Missouri’s tax rate would be twice 
as great as Iowa’s; Oklahoma’s tax rate would 
be lower than that of any state except New York. 

It is impossible to give any adequate concep- 
tion of the service which Messrs. Keith and 
Bagley have rendered. The only real question 
is how many of us will buy copies of “The Nation 
and the Schools” and present it to others after 
we ‘have read it. How many of the school people 
who read it will keep it moving? 

One thing we can all do this week—we can 
urge libraries, schools and public, to order the 
book at once and promote its immediate reading. 


Vitalization should be universal in education, 
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BRAVE AND BRILLIANT BOYS 


It was in Dallas that I saw the most brave and 
brilliant dash for rescue that I have seen. The 
football team of one of the Dallas high schools 
was going through the city in a truck, the band 

ing catchy music. 
hk a cnowded street in the business 
section an express team with two big horses, 
with a weight-chain on one of them, reared and 


-pitched and broke the chain and made a wild 


dash into a mass of automobiles and people. Two 
high school football boys made a flying leap 
from the truck, and ran like deer, one making 
for the head of the nigh horse and the other 
making a dash over the tailboard for the reins. 

Hundreds of men were looking on in help- 
less despair, but one boy dangling from the 
bridle of the nigh horse and the other tugging 
madly at the reins brought the horses down and 
mo one was harmed. 

I have seen policemen stop run-aways, but 
never have I seen policemen achieve so much so 
skilfully and so quickly as did those high school 
football boys. 

Individually they played a brilliant rescue stunt 
but more depended upon their team work. With- 
out exchanging a word or giving a signal each 
knew the part he was to play. One dashed at 
the horse’s head knowing that his success de- 
pended upon the other fellow getting the lines 
in season. 

Therein is America’s hope, is the world’s hope. 
The mass of humanity is as powerless as were the 
paralyzed men on the sidewalks and in the streets, 
but our high school boys are in training, physi- 
cally, intellectually, industrially, civically, and they 
will have the nerve individually and the skill col- 
lectively to play the game for civilization, to do 
team work that will win for humanity. 
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REORGANIZING SCIENCE 


A record-making report by a National Educa- 
tion Association is by Dr. Otis W. Caldwell and 
associates on the committee (Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1920, No. 26) on “Reorganization 
of Science in Secondary Schools.” There are 
fifty members of the science committee, but evi- 
dently Dr. Caldwell was the master mind in the 
writing of this report, for it represents most skil- 
fully what he has put in action in the Lincoln 
School. 

A few quotations will give a good idea of the 
vigor, vitality and vision of the report:— 

Successful reorganization is made difficult by 
the narrow point of view of those persons who 
see in the movement an opportunity to advance 
the particular branch of science in which they are 
most interested and to demand for it a larger 
proportion of the pupil’s time. ‘ 

The science course in any high school year 
should be so organized as to constitute the best 
training for that period, regardless of any further 
science course that the pupil may take. ; 

Science touches the efficiency of the home an 

of life within the home at every angle. 
A great vitalizing force for science instruction 
can be found in the relation of courses to intelli- 
gent homemaking, management, and _ enjoy- 
ment. 

Science instruction should contribute both to 
vocational guidance and to a broad preparation 
for vocation. 

The members of a democratic society need a 
far greater appreciation of the part which scien- 
tifically traimed men and women should perform 
in advancing the welfare of society. ‘ 

Science opens the door to many useful and 
pleasurable avocations. 

Science study should assist in the development 
of ethical character by establishing a more ade- 
quate conception of truth and a confidence in the 
laws of cause and effect. ; 

Each pupil of secondary school age should de- 
velop many and varied interests in the fields of 
science. 

The new science should also develop direct, ef- 
fective, and satisfying methods of solving prob- 
lems. Real situations and good methods con- 

»sciously and constantly applied with satisfying 
results are necessary for this purpose. Good sci- 
ence instruction should stimulate the pupil to 
more direct and purposeful activities. It should 
lead to a higher appreciation of the pleasure and 
profit to be obtained by the exercise of his own 
abilities. 

The dualism that would classify subjects as cul- 
tural or noncultural, as humanistic or scientific, 
as aesthetic or materialistic, with an implication 


_of the inferiority of the latter to the former, is 


rapidly dying out. All subjects are cultural in 
the degree to which they develop wider apprecia- 
tions of the worth while. Science study properly 
conducted develops an appreciation of the inner 
meanings and connections of things, an appreci- 
atien of the service of science to the life and civ- 
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ilization of our time, an appreciation of the slow, 
painstaking efforts and tremendous toil with 
which scientific progress has been accomplished, 
and an appreciation of the privileges, duties, and 
responsibilities that living in this age of science 
involves. So, also; all subjects are aesthetic in 
the degree to which they open the eyes to the 
perception of new beauty and increase the power 
to understand and enjoy. \-3 

A project is any projected or proposed activ- 
ity or experience which an individual purposes to 
enter upon or carry through to the end. , 
In teaching science, teachers must consider what 
pupils do both before and after. Hence teachers 
need to see the units of work in terms of the ag- 
gregates into which these units may be organ- 
ized. . . 

There is great danger that interest of only a 
superficial sort will be aroused, and that the class 
work will degenerate into mere entertainment, 
amusing or curious, but not esssentially educa- 
tive. 


No one learns to teach who does mot learn to 
teach to learn. 


TOLEDO 

The proposed retirement in June of Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Guitteau as superintendent of Toledo 
calls attention to the way such cities do grow. 
Here is a city of less than 300,000 population 
voting with ease bonds for eleven million dollars 
for school purposes. It is enough to make one’s 
head swim to think of it. 

And a Board of Education wholly out of poli- 
tics, without a crank on it and without any out- 
of-date whoaist. A banker, a judge, a wholesale 
grocer, a large manufacturer, and an attorney. 
Big men, with a big vision and a big job. Watch 
Toledo ! 
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THE WASHINGTON DECISION 

Studies of District public ‘school children will 
not be interrupted in the future by drives of 
charitable or other organizations for funds. The 
Board of Education on recommendation of Su- 
perintendent Frank W. Ballou has definitely an- 
nounced its opposition to the solicitation of 
money from the children by any organization. 

Belief that the collection of funds in the schools 


caused children to have their attention diverted 


from their studies was expressed in a statement 
prepared by Dr. Ballou and adopted by the board 
as an expression of its views. The superintend- 
ent and the school governing body took the stand 
that since the war is over, school children should 
be free from “drives.” 

“For the most part the contributions of money 
made by the pupils in the schools for any cause,” 
said the board’s statement, “are really made by 
the parents of those children. Those who are 
primarily responsible for the efficient education 
of the children believe that the time has come 
when organizations interested in philanthropic, 
humanitarian work should adopt an entirely dif- 
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ferent procedure in the collection of funds. Or- 
ganizations responsible for raising money should 


make their appeals directly to the parents, rather 
than to the children through the schools.” 


The National Education Association will neeet 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 


BUDGET 
SCHOOL. 


School budgets in American cities should be 
twice as large as before the war, according to 
an analysis ot public school statistics just given 
out by the Russell Sage Foundation. The re- 
port maintains that teachers’ salaries should 
now be double the pre-war figures in order to 
obtain the same quality of educational service. 
The cost of school buildings is declared to have 
trebled in the last five years. 

These findings are made public in a volume 
entitled: “Trends of School Costs.” The author 
is Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, assistant director 
of the department of education of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. The study is an application 
to the field of education of the method of the 
index number. The volume is a companion to 
the “Index Number for State School Systems,” 
by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, which made a com- 
parison of the efficiency of the school systems 
of different states. 

Dr. Burgess compares the salaries paid to 
teachers with those paid to laborers and ar- 
tisans for eighty years, and finds that the wages 
paid to young woman teachers in country 
schools have increased from $2.50 a week in 
1841 to $17.50 now, an increase of 600 per cent. 
Salaries of woman teachers in cities show a sim- 
ilar increase from about $4.50 to $35.50 a week. 
Man teachers received much smaller relative in- 
creases, 

Up to 1915 teachers received percentage in- 
creases in salary nearly twice as great as ar- 
tisans and laborers, Dr. Burgess finds; but in 
spite of the increases the average pay of teach- 
ers has never risen as high as wages paid to 
such artisans as blacksmiths, carpenters and 
painters. 

“During the five years since 1915 the salar- 
ies of teachers have increased on the average of 
forty-five per cent., as compared with a 100 per 
cent. increase in the wages of laborers and ar- 
tisans,” says a summary of the report. “This 
lag in teachers’ salaries behind the general rise 
in prices has wiped out all the gain that was 
made since the time of the Civil War. A com- 
parison of teachers’ salaries and the cost of the 


DOUBLED NEEDED FOR 


_necessities of life each year for the past eighty 


years makes it clear that in the past two years 
the purchasing power of the teacher’s salary has 
been less than at any other time since the Civil 
War. The report maintains that the only way 
to retain efficient teachers in service and at the 
same time attract able men and women to 
teaching is to bring salaries to a level corres- 
ponding to the level of the wages in other oc- 
cupations, and the level of the cost of living. 
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This is taken to mean bringing salaries to 4 
point just double the pre-war figures.” 

Estimating the probable levels of school ex- 
penditures during the coming few years, the 
conclusion is drawn by Dr. Burgess that to buy 
the same amount of educational service in 1920 
and 1921, as in 1915, it will be necessary to 
double the school budget. In the light of price 
and wage fluctuations in the past, and particu- 
larly at the time of the Civil War, it is predicted 
that no large decrease in prices or wages is to 
be anticipated immediately, but that expendi- 
tures on the enlarged scale will be necessary 
for a number of years. 

Considering ways to meet the desired in- 
crease in school expenses, Dr. Burgess says he 
believes the tax rate on property, and particu- 
tarly on land, can be further increased without 
disaster. The wide range of tax rates in differ- 
ent large cities is cited to indicate that there is 
no economic limit which has been reached in 
many cities. 
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THE NATION AND THE SCHOOLS 


The one unanswerable argument buttressed by 

limitless facts and figures, regarding the signifi- 
cance and indispensableness of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education is “The Nation and the 
Schools,” a book of 364 pages, by Doctors Keith 
and Bagley. Indeed, it is the only adequate 
treatment the subject has received. 
_ Someone should see to it that it is in the hands 
of every United States Senator and Represen- 
tative in Congress, sent by some constituent of 
every man in Congress. 

It is useless, or well nigh useless, to send any 
book to Senators or Congressmen abstractly, 
but a book sent with a personal letter by some 
one in a Congressional district makes it probable 
that it will at least be read by the private secre- 
tary and reported upon to the Congressman. 

It is a well known fact that the nomination of 
Governor Coolidge on the Republican ticket at 
Chicago, breaking “the slate,” was due to the fact 
that 70,000 copies of his speeches were sent to 
prominent Republicans in every state, and none 
sent except as it was accompanied by a personal 
letter from some friend of the one to whom it 
was sent. , 

If 70,000 or 10,000 copies of “The Nation and 
the Schools” could be sent with a personal let- 
ter by some friend of the one to whom a copy 
is sent, it would turn the tide at once and largely 
overcome the malicious, sinister influences that 
have been long at work against the Smith-Towner 
Bill. 

Talk is cheap. Even a prayerful hope that 
there may be a Department of Education is all 
very well, but it is not worth the neuronic effort 
to think it unless it eventuates in some virile ac- 
tion. 
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The National Education Association will meet 
in Des Moines, July 8-8. 
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EFFECTIVE ENGLISH EXPRESSION* 


Good English is always effective. No Eng- 
lish is good English that is not effective. It is 
not worth while for any one to write English 
without a purpose, and it is not effective unless it 
achieves that purpose. A letter should have a 
purpose as definitely as an essay. 

School English is a waste of time if it is merely 
type-form English. It may be correct; it may 
be graceful; it may score 100 per cent. in any 
examination on test and yet be as useless Eng- 
lish as facial beauty that is mere paint and pow- 
der, as belladonna quickened eyes. 

Mr. Webster is highly fortunate in the choice 
of “Effective English” for a text and he is true 
to form in every feature of the book. In every 
respect, in every exercise, the plan is to have the 
pupils and students function in effective use of 
English. It provides for punch as well as polish. 

The author always has in mind the listener 
and the reader as well as the speaker and writer. 

The traditional English text had in mind only 
the form, the good English form of the one who 
used English rather than the effect of the good- 
form English upon the mark which should be 
aimed at. 

Many a man with ideal tackle gets no fish while 
a boy beside him with worms and a bent pin pulls 
in the fish as fast as he can throw his line. 

Mr. Webster’s whole purpose is to have boys 
and girls use English that will bait those whom 
he wishes to interest and influence, and his pur- 
pose functions in effective English. 


*“Effective English Expression.” A High School Text 
on Oral and Written Composition. By Bdward Harlan 
Webster, Springfield, Massachusetts. New York: New- 
son & Company. Cloth. 


BAGBY’S SALARY STUDY 


R. O. Bagby, superintendent of Bemidji, Min- 
nesota, issues an interesting study of salaries in 
cities in Minnesota, twenty; Wisconsin, five; 


' South Dakota, three; North Dakota, three, and 


Iowa, one. With the exception of Duluth the 
cities are between 2,500 and 20,000. There are 
thirty-two cities in the study. The average sal- 
ary of superintendents is $3,658. The highest ‘s 
Duluth, $6,000. Virginia, Minnesota, pays $5,- 
500; Wausau, Wisconsin, pays $4,500. The 
cities that pay $4,000 are Winona, Faribault, Al- 
bert Lea, Crokston and Mankato, all of Minne- 
sota; Aberdeen, South Dakota; Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin; Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Sixteen cities pay between $3,000 and $3,750 
inclusive. Only three pay less than $3,000. 
None below $2,700. Grade teachers average $1,- 
299 maximum. High school women teachers 
average $1,622 maximum. Grade principals 
average $1,511 maximum, and high school prin- 
cipals average $2,457. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 8, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 cnd 26. Ps 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


JOHN A. H. KEITH 
The appearance of “The Nations and the 
Schools,” in which Mr. Keith is joint author with 
Dr. William C. Bagley of Teachers College, re- 
emphasizes the fact that Mr. Keith is one of the 
ablest normal school men in the country. It was 
his leadership among Wisconsin educators that 
brought him to Indiana, Pennsylvania, State Nor- 
mal School at an unusual salary, when Dr. Ament 
went to National Park Seminary. He has made 
several exceptionally strong reports for the Na- 
tional Education Association, but this latest ef- 
fort is one of the most notable contributions to 
the significance of professional responsibility 
that has been done by any one in the profession 
and is by far the greatest contribution that has 
been made to the desirability and necessity of a 

Federal Department of Education. 
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MISS LIDA LEE TALL 

The principal of the Maryland State Normal 
School, Towson, near Baltimore, is every way 
worthy the great responsibility that is hers. In- 
deed, Miss Tall is one of the most eminent 
women who has made her reputation m public 
school service. 

No matter what opportunities and honors may 
come to her Miss Tall will always be referred to 
for her part in the writing of “The Baltimore 
County Course of Study,” for a second-hand 
copy of which $10 was offered, when it was out 
of print. So far as we know it is the only County 
Course of Study that was later re-printed by a 
publishing house and sold by the thousands. It 
is but a few years since she began teaching in 
the primary grades of Baltimore, but she was 
soon promoted to a position as critic teacher 
in the Baltimore City.Training School, and soon 
after ‘became an instructor in education. 

From the first Miss Tall was a keen and de- 
voted professional student, first in Johns Hopkins 
University, then in secondary courses in Chicago 
University and in Teachers College, Columbia, 
where later she took her Bachelor’s degree. 

Twelve years ago Miss Tall became county 
supervisor in Baltimore County, where her na- 
tional reputation was established. To this day 
no county supervisor in the United States has won 
the national reputation which came to her there. 
Miss Tall attracted wide attention because of 
her success in supervision and _ professional 
leadership, showing rare skill in bringing teach- 
ers to appreciate and desire supervision and to 
give their utmost efforts, and accomplishing her 
results without friction and indeed with a grow- 
ing personal devotion on the part of the teach- 
ers. 

Miss Tall became alumni trustee of Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1915-17, and devoted her re- 
port to the subject of establishing a new experi- 


mental school in connection with Teachers Col- 
lege. Soon afterwards the Lincoln School was 
organized and endowed by the General Educa- 
tion Board and affiliated with Teachers Colleve 
Miss Tall was offered the position of principal 
of the elementary school, which she held for two 
years, resigning in the spring of 1920 to accept 
an assistant supermtendency in charge of ele- 
mentary schools in Des Moines, Iowa. Before 
she assumed her new duties the principalship of 
the Maryland State Normal School became va- 
cant through the election of Dr. Henry S. West 
to the city superintendency of Baltimore, and 
Miss Tall was promptly elected. The Des 
Moines authorities, after some hesitation, gen- 
erously granted the request made in several tel- 
egrams from Maryland, and released her for the 
position of larger professional usefulness. 


JOHN V. CONWAY 

The constitution of New Mexico eliminates 
the state superintendent when he has served two 
consecutive terms and Jonathan H. Wagner, who 
has put the state high up in the scale of progress, 
could not succeed himself, having served two 
terms. Fortunate, however, is the state in be- 
ing able to continue the Wagner pace of prog- 
ress by electing Assistant State Superimtend- 
ent John V. Conway, who is fully as well known 
in the National Education Association circles es 
was his chief. Indeed, Mr. Conway has been 
highly esteemed by the educators in their na- 
tional assembling. 

Personally our satisfaction in the prominence 
of Mr. Conway locally and nationally is keen be- 
cause in the case of no other educator have we 
had the relationship. 

In 1883-1886 we had the privilege of being one 
of the national secretaries of the New West Ed- 
ucation Commission through which the Congre- 
gational churches of the United States supported 
schools in New Mexico and the other states in 
the New West, and John V. Conway had his first 
outlook upon the better education in those 
schools when I was secretary thereof. 

WILLIAM H. HOLMES 

Everyone in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., recently joined 
in a spontaneous and unusual demonstration of 
appreciation. The school principals and their: 
wives tendered Dr. and Mrs. Holmes one of the 
pleasantest dinner parties of the city. Later the 
Women’s Club cf Mt. Vernon tendered an even- 
ing reception to Dr. and Mrs. Holmes in the 
Westchester clubhouse. The teachers were all 
invited, and after highly appreciative addresses 
refreshments were served and a notable social 
hour closed with dancing. The schools of Mt. 
Vernen are highly appreciated far and near be- 
cause of exceptional achievement in school work 
and community service, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE SESSION OF CONGRESS. 
Congress, with a praiseworthy purpose of 
getting on with its business, cut out the usual 
Christmas recess this year; but the volume of 
projected legislation before it is so large, and 
some of the questions of finance, taxation and 
administration involved are so complicated that 
it is extremely doubtful whether much will be 
accomplished beyond action on the appropria- 
tion bills, and some routine matters. One of 
the measures for whose enactment there is a 
strong demand is the proposed budget bill, 
which is counted upon, if it becomes law, to re- 
duce expenditures and prevent the overlapping 
of departments. The President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury agree in urging this bill, 
the minor feature of it, to which the President 
objected, and on which he based his veto at the 
last session, having been eliminated. 

A NEW APPORTIONMENT. 

A new apportionment of representation in 
the House of Representatives, based on the 
1920 censtis, is contemplated, and the plan most 
in favor is one that would bring the total num- 
ber of Representatives from 435 to 483. The 
fact is recognized that the present membership 
of the House is unwieldy, and the addition of 
forty-eight members would, of course, make it 
more unwieldy still. But the paramount con- 
sideration in the minds of the Committee is to 
make the reapportionment on such a basis that 
none of the states would lose in representation. 
Under the plan proposed, the ratio would be 
one Representative for every 258,979 people. 
California would receive the largest increase, 
five members; New York, Pennsylvania, Mich- 
gan and Ohio would be given four additional 
members each, [Illinois three, and Massachu- 
setts and North Carolina two each. All of the 
Southern States except Florida, Mississippi and 
Louisiana would be given increases. 

THE “EMERGENCY TARIFF BILL.” 

The House of Representatives, on December 
22, adopted the so-called “emergency _ tariff 
bill,” by a vote of 196 to 86. This measure is 
designed to protect some twenty odd farm 
products for a period of ten months. It was 
framed hastily, without hearings, and with 
very little debate, with the single purpose of 
helping the farm interests. The vote was not 
at all on party lines; and even some of those 
who voted for the bill admitted its imperfec- 
tions. Its fate in the Senate is admittedly 
doubtful. That body is certain to give more 
time to its consideration; and the rules of the 
Senate furnish opportunity for more deliberate 
action than that taken by the House. 

MARTENS ORDERED DEPORTED. 


After much backing and filling, many hear- 


equator to Japan. 


ings and nearly a year’s delay, the government 
has ordered the deportation to Russia of Lud- 
wig C. A. K. Martens, the representative in the 
United States of the Lenine and Trotzky dicta- 
torship in Russia. He was never officially rec- 
ognized by our government as the Soviet am- 
bassador, but he was allowed to advertise him- 
self as the business and political agent of the 
Communist regime, and to spend Russian gold 
freely in carrying on conspiracies for the over- 
throw of American institutions and the estab- 
lishment of a Soviet government. He came to 
this country in 1916, and as long ago as last 
January a warrant for his arrest in deportation 
proceedings was issued. Now the Secretary of 
Labor, with the approval of President Wilson, 
has ordered him deported, but his counsel pro- 
poses to appeal to the courts, and until he is 
actually put upon a Russian-bound ship, and 
started for Russia, the order will not be taken 
seriously. 
THE IRISH HOME RULE BILL. 

The Irish Home Rule Bill, slightly modified 
by the House of Lords, was adopted as 
amended by the House of Commons, December 
21, and sent to the King for his signature. It 
will be effective, at the discretion of the Gov- 
ernment, at any time within three and a half 
years. It is not fundamentally different from 
the measure first presented. If either Ulster 
or the south of lreland refuses to accept it, the 
measure dies automatically, so far as the sec- 
tion rejecting it is concerned, but the section 
taking this action can be ruled as a crown 
colony. The bill provides for the setting up, 
by popular elections, of two Parliaments, one 
for Ulster and one for the south, with an Irish 
Council of Forty, twenty for each section, as 
the connecting link. It is hoped that this 
Council may, in time, form a bridge upon which 
the two Parliaments can get together and form 
one body. 

THE LEAGUE ASSEMBLY. 

The meeting of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva closed December 18. Its 
latest sessions were enlivened by disputes over 
the relative functions of the League Council 


and the Assembly, and the scope of the man-_ 


dates granted over former German _ colonies. 


Under the decision sanctioned by the Council, 


Samoa goes to New Zealand; New Guinea and 
other German islands south of the equator to 
Australia; Nuru to the British Empire; Ger- 
man Southwest Africa to the South African 
Union; and the Pacific islands north of the 
Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Albania, Costa Rica and Luxemburg were ad- 
mitted as new members of the League, The 
admission of Albania was accomplished after a 
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spirited contest, and in spite of an earlier re- 
port by the commission against it. 


CONSTANTINE AT ATHENS. 


Constantine reached Athens December 19, 
and was greeted by the people with enthusias- 
tic demonstrations of welcome. Wild cheering 
was heard along the entire line of march, and 
the people seemed delirious with joy. The city 
was gaily decorated with flags, the church bells 
rang constantly, and the general atmosphere 
was that of Christmas eve. The ministers of 
the Entente Powers were conspicuous by their 
absence, being technically on. leave. M. Stra- 
tos, former Minister of Marine, in a statement 
made apparently with authority, outlining the 
policy of the new regime, promised that the 
first move would be to smash the army of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, leader of the Turkish 
Nationalists, and thus demonstrate to the Allies 


its desire to return to Smyrna, and its ability to 
“carry on.” 
EARTHQUAKE IN ARGENTINA. 

Severe earthquake shocks on the afternoom 
of December 17 destroyed a number of cities 
and towns along the Argentine slope . of the 
Andes mountains, occasioning a heavy loss of 


life and property. At Tresportenas, La Valle 


and La Central not a single house was left 
standing. At Tresportenas more than 100 per- 
sons perished; at Costa de Araujo eighty; and 
in the other stricken towns hundreds of people 
were buried in the ruins, and it will be some 
time before the complete death roll is known, 
There were more than thirty thousand persons 
living in the little villages along the Easterm 
Andean slope; and as later re;orts added to the 
long list of casualties, the final figures must be 


very high. The earthquake was the most se- 


vere experienced in Argentina since 1869. 


a 
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MASTERPIECES. 
I stand the bulky book on end, give it a glance, and 
let it drop —- the stuff the wise men recommend to 


youths who yearn to reach the top. I wonder if the 
wise men read the dope they'd like to pass along, 
stale bunk from sages gone to seed, and bards who 
croak a dreary song. I’ve tons of volumes in my 
home, on readimg them I'm always bent; but I pass 
up the musty tome that makes perusal punishment. 
The mildewed sages, when they wrought, held it a 
crime to start a smile: J have no use for Gems of 
Thought couched in a dull and dismal style. The 
wise men like to stand on end, and say to youth: 
“Read useful books! Here is a work we recommend 
—-the sermons of Augustus Snooks.” But when these 
wise old boys were lads, they hid in their respective 
barns, in trembling terror of their dads, and read the 
Beadie brand of yarns. I say to youth, read high 
romance, and tales of daring and of gore; the day 
will come, as years advance, when they won't thrill 
you any more. Then with the wise men you will 
stand, and say to striplings blithe and hale (some 
punk old volume in your hand): “Read anything that's 
flat and stale!”—Walt Mason. 
dis 

In 1783 the University of Pennsylvania conferred 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon George 
Washington, and his birthday has since been ob- 
served on University day. 

AN ACHIEVEMENT FOR THE FARM. 
[Editorial in Chicago Tribune.] 
Back-to-the-farm propaganda of extraordinary 
merit is contained in the records of the thirty-nine 
graduates of the new “achievement classes” of the 

Cook County public schools. 

Garrett Triezenberg, a sixteen-year-old graduate of 
Evergreen Park School, accumulated $1,596 in two 
years by doing chores on a farm and intensively cul- 
tivating one acre of ground. Tillie Guadagni, seven- 
teen-year-old graduate of Stickney Scheol, paid her 
father for a plot of ground by helping him farm and 


cleared $1,200 in two years 
selling tomatoes. 

The inspiration of Superintendent Tobin's achieve- 
ment classes has done more than to help these chil- 
dren pile up $2,796. it has tdught them industry, 
thrift, and much of the science of agriculture. They 
have made an excellent start on their own road to 
success, and they furnish examples which other chil- 
dren will be giad to follow and which all adults 
should be glad to support. 

Education is an invaluable aid to the back-to-the- 
farm movement. 
the movement from farm to city which is now agitat- 
ing some of the best minds in the nation. 


by raising, canning and 


schools will give thousands: and hundreds of thous- 
ands of boys and girls a start toward a useful and 
successful life on the farm. It is as essential as are 
the present courses in manual training and various 
technical subjects. 

To a small extent gardening has been taught for 
years. There is no reason why this training should 
not be enlarged and extended. In a way the achieve- 


ment classes are doing it, but they lack facilities and’ 


direction for complete success. The success of such 
training for successful and contented farm life has 
been proved in other countries. It can be attained 


in America, and with it a great step made toward 


solution of one of our most serious problems. 

Dairying schools for girls in Scotland have accom- 
plished wonders in holding children gn the farm and 
making their lives useful and contented. The Danish 
government’s schools have met with even greater 
success. In California the work done to interest 
children and train them in farm problems and suc- 
cesses in the Durham settlement is an inspiration. 
More aud better educational facilities will accom- 
plish the same results for a future generation of 
farmers in lllinois and throughout the United States. 

in two hundred years the Scorton Grammar School, 
near Darlington, England, has had only eight head- 
masters. 


Ignorance is largely responsible for 


Practical’ 
education in farm and gardening problems in the 
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TWENTY-NINE WOMEN LEGISLATORS IN 1921. 

California—Mrs. Anna L. Saylor, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hughes, Miss Esto B. Broughton. 

Connecticut—Mrs. Emil Brown, Mrs. Lillian M. 
Frink, Mrs. Mary W. Hooker, Mrs. W. A. Jewett, 
Rev. Grace I. Edwards. 

Idaho—Mrs. Bertha V. Irwin. 

Indiana—Mrs. Julia Nelson. 

New Jersey—Mrs. Margaret B. Laird, Mrs. Jennie 
C. Van Ness. 

Kansas—Mrs. Minnie L. Grinstead, Miss Nellie 
‘Cline, Mrs. Minnie I. Minnich, Mrs. Ida M. Walker. 

Michigan—Eva Hamilton. 

Montana—Mrs. Margaret Smith Hathaway. 

Nevada—Miss Ruth Averill. 

New Hampshire—Mrs. Mary Rolfe Farnham, Miss 
Jessie Doe. 

New York—Marguerite L. Smith. 

Oklahoma—Mrs. Lamar Looney, Mrs. Bessie Mc- 
Colgin. 

Oregon-——-Mrs. W. S. Kinney. 

Utah-—-Mrs. Clesson S. Kinney, Mrs. May B. Davis, 
Mrs. Clero Clegg. 

Vermont—Edna L. Beard. 

Spanish is the most popular of the modern lan- 
guages in the New York City High Schools and 
German is practically forsaken. Only 300 pupils reg- 
istered this year for the study of German, but 14,000 
registered for Italian, 20,000 for French, and 30,000 
for Spanish. 

FARMER LOY KEPT PACE WITH HIS CITY 
_ BROTHER. 

Here is one of the uses of verbs manufactured out 
of nouns, satirized by E. B. Hughes in The Writer, 
by the story of the city boy who wrote his brother 
on the farm as follows :— 

“Thursday we autoed out to the country club where 
we golfed until dark. Then we trolleyed back to 
town and danced until dawn. Then we motored to 
the beach and Fridayed there.” 

The brother on the farm promptly wrote back :-— 

“Yesterday we buggied to town and baseballed all 
afternoon. Then we went to Ned’s and pokered un- 
til morning. Today we muled out to the cornfield 
and geehawed until sundown. Then we piped for a 
while. After that we staircased up to our rooms 
and bedsteaded until the clock fived—Clipping. 

—-—o— 
THE DISTRIKT SKOOLMASTER. 
BY JOSH ‘BILLINGS 
[Reprinted in Moderator Topics.]} 


There iz one man in this world to whom i alwus 
take oph mi hat, and remain uncovered untill he gits 
safely by, and that iz the distrikt skoolmaster. 

When I meet him I look upon him az a martyr just 
returning from the stake, or on hiz way there tew be 
cooked. 

He leads a more lonesum and single life than an 
old bachelor, and a more anxious one than an old 
maid. 

He is remembered jist about as long and affektion- 
ately az a gid board iz by a traveling pack pedlar. 

If he undertakes tew make his skollars luv him, 
the chances are he will neglect their larning; and if 


he don’t lick them now and then pretty often, they - 


will soon lick him. ’ 

The distrikt skoolmaster hain’t got a friend on 
the flat side ov earth. The boys snow-ball him dur- 
ing recess; the girls put water in his hair die; and the. 
skool committee make him work for halff the money 
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a bartender gits, and board him around the naber- 
hood, where they giv him rhy coffee, sweetened with 
mollassis, tew drink, and kodfish bawls 3 times a day 
for vittles. 

And, with all this abuse, I never heard ov a distrikt 
skoolmaster swareing ennything louder ‘than—Com- 
dem it. 

Don’t talk tew me about the pashunce ov anshunt 
Job. 

Job had pretty plenty ov biles all over him, no 
doubt, but they were all ov one breed. 

Every yung one in a distrikt skool iz a bile ov a 
diffrent breed, and each one needs a diffrent kind of 
poultiss tew git a good head on them. 

A distrikt skoolmaster, who duz a square job and 
takes his codfish bawls reverently, is a better man to- 
day tew hav lieing around loose than Solomon would 
be arrayed in all ov hiz glory. 

Soloman was better at writing proverbs and man- 
ageing a large family, then he would be tew navi- 
gate a distrikt skool hous. 

Enny man who haz kept a distrikt skool for ten 
years, and boarded around the naberhood, ought tew 
be made a mager gineral, and hav a penshun for the 
rest ov his natral days, and a hoss and waggin tew 
do hiz going around in. 

But, as a genral consequence, a distrikt skoolmas- 
ter hain’t got any more warm friends than an old 
blind fox houn haz. 

He is jist about as welkum as a tax gatherer iz. 

He iz respekted a good deal as a man iz whom we 
owe a debt ov 50 dollars to and don’t mean tew pay. 

He goes through life on a back road, as poor az a 
wood sled, and finally iz missed—but what ever be- 
kums ov hiz remains, i kant tell. 

Fortunately he iz not often a sensitive man; if he 
waz, he couldn’t enny more keep a distrikt skool than 
he could file a kross kut saw. 

Whi iz it that theze men and wimmen, who pash- 
untly and with crazed brain teach our remorseless 
brats the tejus meaning ov the alphabet, who take 
the fust welding heat on their destinys, who lay the 
stepping stones and enkurrage them tew mount up- 
wards, who hav dun more hard and mean work than 
enny klass on the futstool, who have prayed over the 
reprobate, strengthened the timid, restrained the out- 
rageous, and flattered the imbecile, who hav lived on 
kodfish and wile coffee, and haint been heard to 
sware—whi iz it that they are treated like a vagrant 
fiddler, danced to for a night, paid oph in the morn- 
ing, and eagerly forgotten? 

I had rather burn a coal pit, or keep the flys out 
ov a butcher’s shop in the month ov August, than 
meddle with the distrikt skool bizzness. 

, 

With 3,587 students the University of Wisconsin 
summer session ranked third in enrollment among 
the summer schools of the country this year. 

--—O—-——- 

About 150 New Haven teachers are taking courses 
in education at Yale. 

— 

There are forty-seven letters in the Japanese al- 
phabet. 

Connecticut laws on instruction, employment, and 
attendance of children and duties of parents are 
printed in English, Yiddish, Italian, and Polish lan- 
guages. 

The Henry C. Frick estate was $37,000,000. An in- 
heritance tax of $2,000,000 has already been paid in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BOOK TABLE 


FORTUNA. Py Enrique Pérez Escrich. And. 
ZARAGUETA. By Miguel Ramos Carrién and 
Vital Aza. Edited, with’ notes, direct-method ex- 


ercises and vocabulary by E. C. Hills, professor of 
Romance Languages in Indiana University, and 
Louise Reinhardt, instructor in Modern Languages, 
Colorado Springs High School. New York: D. C. 


Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 228 pp. 
This addition to the Heath Modern Language 
Series provides excellent material for reading and 


drill in classes in elementary Spanish. It combines 
in one volume the two types of reading best adapted 
to such work, the short story and the comedy, and 
the works selected are themselves most popular and 
interesting examples of their respective genres. 
“Fortuna” is a dog story of great delicacy, charm and 
withal naturalness, and has been a great favorite with 
ali sorts of classes. “Zaragieta” is a two-act comedy 
of the modern type, dealing with a student’s financial 
difficulties, and has lots of action and much spirited 
dialogue. Both works are simple in style, yet idio- 
matic in language. Because of their interest and 
their idiomatic, current Spanish, they are peculiarly 
suited for drill purposes, and the editors have pro- 
vided some first-rate exercises based on the text, util- 
izing many devices for oral and written practice. 
Indeed, the exercises are one of the noteworthy fea- 
tures of the text, mainly because of the contrast they 
present to the usual stilted “cuestionario,” which in 


many cases is a waste of print paper, time and ef-_ 


fort. Notes and vocabulary are adequate; that goes 
without saying when the editors are Professor Hills, 
one of the most successful editors in the country, 
and Mrs. Reinhardt, who has already collaborated 
with him in “Spanish Short Stories,” published by 
the same firm. 

WHEN BUFFALO RAN. By George Bird Grinnell. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. Cloth. Full 
page illustrations. 

This is an exceedingly interesting, true story of an 
Indian boy of more than fifty years ago, written 
by a man who started in life as a brave little Indian, 
who 1s now a cultured American. It would not be 
easy to find as good a true-to-life picture as this of 
the Indians as they were in the middle of the nine- 
tenth century. 

INTIMATE PAGES OF MEXICAN HISTORY. By 
Edith O’Shaughnessy (Mrs. Nelson O'Shaughnessy). 


New York: George H. Doran Company. Cloth. 
250 pp. 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, whose husband was the 


American Chargé d’Affaires during a period of troub- 
lous times in Mexico, is the author of “Diplomatic 
Days” and “A Diplomat's Wife in Mexico,” two inter- 
esting, gossipy volumes drawn from her diaries, which 
give with a vividness that has not been approached 
by any other writer on Mexico, the “inside” story of 
the fall of Madero and the fall of Huerta. Her latest 
work is a more ambitious effort, though its ambitious 
nature is apparent rather in its construction than in 
any evident straining for effect; and she has em- 
ployed here, as in her earlier works, the gifts of vivid 
description and clear-cut characterization, illustrated 
with a wealth of interesting detail, that constitute her 
chief, unfailing charm. The volume gives pen por- 
traits of Porfirio Diaz, Francisco de la Barra, Fran- 
cisco I. Madero, and Victoriano Huerta, all of whom 
Mrs. O'Shaughnessy knew well—using “well” with its two 


No one 
can read this absorbing book without acquiring some 
of the author's enthusiasm for a peried and a sub- 
ject that are not paralleled for interest even by the 
World War, and without gaining a clearer, fairer idea 
of the Mexican problem and its many ramifications. 


senses of “intimately” and “thoroughly.” 


ELEMENTARY FUNCTIONS AND APPLICA- 
TIONS. By Arthur Sullivan Gale, Ph. D. and 
Charles Williams Watkeys, both of University of 
Rochester. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 
436 pp. 

The attempts to present a year’s course in mathe- 
matics for college freshmen that shall adequately 
cover both algebra and geometry have often fallen 
short of adequacy, a charge which cannot he made 
of “Elementary Functions and Their Applications.” 
Whether or not all freshmen can take all that Pro- 
fessors Gale and Watkeys here lay out for them, one 
thing is sure, that whoever does do all this work in 
one year will have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
is a master of “Elementary Functions and Their Ap- 
plications,” in such a way that the soft pedal will be 
on the word “elementary.” 

The tendency to combine all phases of mathematics 
in one course has often meant a sad cheapening ef 
all phases of mathematics, which sadness is wholly 
lacking in this treatment. Another tendency of the 
times has been the attempt to give so little of all 
elementary functions that al] students can get it all, 
so that the student with real mathematical genius 
finds no incentive to bestir himself. There is no such 
weakness in this treatment of Elementary Functions 
by Gale and Watkeys. They do not expect any stu- 
dent to do all that is provided for in this text, but 
they do expect to furnish every conceivable oppor- 
tunity for the born genius in mathematics to indulge 
his genius in a most masterful way. Rarely do we 
examine a book with such pedagogical relish as we 
have examined “Elementary Functions and Applica- 
tions” and we are entirely sure that any teacher ef 
freshinan mathematics will make a serious mistake if 
he does not know this book before he introduces a 
new book in freshman mathematics. We have rarely 
enjoyed the examination of a college textbook as 
we have enjoyed this one. 

A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Flor- 
ence Trail. Boston: Richard G. Badger. Cloth. 
398 pp. 

This volume, despite its extent, is not a complete 
detailed history of Italian literature, but rather a 
history of the development of the thought of the 
Italian nation as expressed in its literature. As Miss 
Trail says in her preface: “ . I have endeavored 
to omit all that does not carry forward the intellec- 
tual thought, or tend to the unification, of the ‘nation.’ 
Out of the thirty-seven poets who preceded Dante 
we have 7; out of 660 sonneteers, 6; out of 5,000 come- 
dies, 9; out of the 70 poets between 1850 and 1885, 3; 
et cetera. Scarcely more than 200 writers are char- 
acterized in these pages. But in every case I have 
sought to select the representatives of every school 
and period.” ‘This eclectic method gives free play to 
individual preferences, and though the pedantically- 
inclined may split hairs over the relative space given 
to some authors, or the omission of others, it must 
be said that the author has produced an interesting 
and informing book. Within the chronological treat- 
ment writers are considered under four categories, 
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which means that, in order ef importance, they re- 
ceive a biographical sketch and an analysis, a sketch 
and a translation from some work, a sketch, or merely 
passing mention in text or footnotes. The great fig- 
ures, of course, are given full discussion, and Miss 
Trail has enriched her pages with English translations 
of significant or noteworthy passages, many of the 
best examples being from her own pen. The book is 
a creditable addition to the Badger list of studies in 
literature. 


FRENCH SYNTAX AND COMPOSITION. By W. U. 
Vreeland and William Koren, Princeton University. 
Second edition. Revised. New York: ney Holt 
& Co. Cloth. 178 pp. 

Professors Vreeland and Koren here present an im- 
proved edition of their successful “French Syntax and 
Composition,” one of tke truly unique composition 
books for classes in French. Part I consists of 
twenty-one lessons in syntax—an excellent summary— 
each lesson being followed by three sets of exer- 
cisés, carefully graded as to difficulty. Idioms are 
introduced throughout the exercises. Part II is de- 
voted to letter writing, with models and exercises. 
Part III contains thirty-one selections for translation 
into French, the subject-matter being of widely varied 
character and great interest. An appendix gives 
paradigms of regular and irregular verbs. A vocabu- 
lary and an index are included. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By 
Rose M. Kavana, Medill High School, Chicago. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. Cloth. 390 pp. 

There seems to be no limit to the demand for text- 
books on composition, and “The Elements of English 
Composition,” by a teacher of English in the Medill 
High School of Chicago, enables a teacher anywhere 
to utilize the methods adopted and the materials used 
in giving that school high standing in the preparation 
of the crdinary boys and girls to use their English 
effectively in the business life to which most of them 
aspire. 

We know of no school in which so large a part of 
the boys, especially, secure opportunities to begin 
life im stores and offices. The principal of both the 
day and evening school sessions has long special- 
ized in helping boys into positions and one claim al- 
ways made for them is their exceptional efficiency in 
the use of good English, spoken and written. Rose 
Kavana of the Medill High School is passing the way 
they achieve this on to other schools. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By E. Wyatt-Davies. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. Fifteen 
maps in the text. 

One of the tragedies of modern times is the British- 
Irish problem because of the way it is confusing us 
in America. The World War should have brought 
England and America closer together than ever be- 
fore, should have endeared us to each other. 

The World War was making Protestants and Irish 
Catholics in America wonderfully sympathetic 
patriotically; but like a cloudburst out of a clear 
sky the Irish problem in Great Britain has not only 
excited al] Irish-Americans, but has disturbed the 
peace of a multitude of ordinarily well-poised 
Americans. 

We are not sure that it will be possible to study 
the history of England in the public schools with 
any less friction than we could study the history of 
Germany, but we are sure that it will be an extra 
good service to ourselves if such a history ef England 
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as this can be studied in all public schools, for it is a 
record of the growth and development of the British 
nation up to the Treaty of Versailles. So far as we 
are able to judge there is not a paragraph in the 
book to which the most impassioned Irishman cam 
object. It is most devoutly to be hoped that the 
history of England can be studied in the schools ef 
the United States, and if any book can be safely and 
sanely taught this new book of Longmans, Green & 
Co. can be so studied. 


STORIES FROM MERIMEE. Edited, with introduc- 
tion, notes and vocabulary, by Douglas Labaree 
Buffum, Ph. D., professor of Romance Languages, 
Princeton University. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Cloth. 326 pp. 

“Carmen,” as story and as opera, is one of the best 
known themes in any literature. In this edition of 
selections from Mérimée, Professor Buffum has ii- 
cluded also “Mateo Falcone,” “La Vision de Charles. 
XI,” “La Dame de Pique,” “Djoumane,” and “Les 
Sorciéres espagnoles,” a really representative selec- 
tion. The editor has provided a noteworthy introduc- 
tion, unusually full and illuminating notes, and an ade- 
quate vocabulary. Grammatical and syntactical dif- 
ficulties are carefully explained, and much useful in- 
formation on the settings of the various stories is. 
‘provided. The book is excellent reading material for 
second or third year French classes, both from the 
literary and from the linguistic point of view. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


%: Kin Treasuries of Literature.”’ 21 vol. Gen- 
A. TT. Quiller-Couch.—‘Jungle Roads. 
and Other Trails of Roosevelt. ” By Daniel Henderson. 
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B. Sc.—“Littleman’s Book of Courtesy.” By H. Caldwell 
Cook.—“Archag: The Little Armenian.” By Margaret 
P. Wa‘.*man. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“4 Second Book in Algebra.” By Fletcher Durell, Ph. 
D., and E. E. Arnold, M. A.—‘‘Short Stories of Various 
Types.” Edited by Laura E. Freck.-—‘‘Representative- 
British Poetry.” Edited by Rowena Keith Keyes. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“Touchstones of Success.” By 160 Present-Day Men 
of Achievement. Philadelphia: The Vir Publishing 
Company. 

TOY Patterns.” By Michael C. Dank.—‘Educational 
Toys.” By Louis C. Petersen. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual 
Arts Press. 

“The Hero of the Longhouse.” By Mary E. Laing. 
Yonkers-on Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. ‘3 
Sy ag Fundamental Principles of Learning and Study. 

By S. Edwards. Baltimore: Warwick & York. 

Ne Atlas of American History.” By Dixon Ryan Fox, 
Ph. D. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

“History of the United States of America.” By Henry 
William Elson. Ph. D.—“A Brief History of the World.” 
By George Willis Botsford.—‘‘Laboratory Projects. in 
Physics.” By Frederick F. Good, A. M.—‘“The American 
Colleges and Universities in the Great War, 1914-1919.” 
By Charles F. Thwing, Litt. D—‘“The Outline of His- 
tory.” Vols. I. and II. By H. G. Wells. New York: 
The Macmillan Company 

“Junior High School ‘english. ” By Richard L. Sand- 
wick. Books One, Two and Three.—‘Nature Study 4 
Agriculture.” By Charles C. Schmidt, M. S.—*Lo 
Amantes De Teruel.” Por Juan Eugenio siasteeuinanin 

“Fortuna.” By Enrique Pérez Escrich, and “Zara- 
gueta” by Miguel Ramos Carrién and Vital Aza.— 
“Practical English for New Americans.” By Rose M. 
O'Toole. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 

“Sermons by a Lay Headmaster.” By G. W. S. How- 
son, M. A.—‘“Buech Der Lieder.’”’ Von H. Heine. Edited 
by John Lees, M. A.—*“La Galerie du Palais.” Edited by 
Thomas B. Rudmose-Brown, M. A.—‘“Le Grand Meaul- 
nes.” Part I. By Alain Fournier. Edited by J. G. 
Anderson, B. A.—‘‘An Introduction to Sociology.” By J. 
J. Findlay. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

“Needlecraft for Older Girls.” By Margaret Swanson. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

“A Study for the Times.” By W. Duncan McKim, M. 
D.—“On the Art of Reading.” By Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, M. A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 


offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physiciane 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye# 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
vonr Drugegist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste4 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY®B 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieage, 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


“This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
*achools or schoo] events in any part 
-of the country. Items of more than 
‘focal interest relating to any phase 

f schoo] work or school adminis- 
Tation are acceptable as news. Con- 
“tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 
“28-30: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association at Atlantic City. 


-80: Modern Language Associa- 
= tion of America, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


28-30: Central Division at Chicago, 
Ill 


inois. 

-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
Association at Harrisburg. 
"29-30-31: Illinois’ State Teachers 

Association, New High School 

Building, Springfield. 

30-31: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

1921. 
FEBRUARY. 
24-26: National Society for Voca- 


tional Education, Atlantic City, N. 
J. Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
FSBRUARY—MARCH. 
28-3: De,crtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


MARCH. 

11-12: South Central Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

APRIL. 

7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. 


JULY. 
3-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


> 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. This is now the 
‘tenth city in industries in the United 
States, having passed sixteen rivals 
in the last ten years. 


COLORADO. 


“Save money or save 


DENVER. 
children.” 

This is the slogan adopted by city 
‘school executives in their campaign 
for the $1,500,000 school bond issue 
‘as a counter against the “pay as you 
go along” arguments advanced by 
opponents of the bonding proposal. 

“There are 2,812 children in the 
city schools who are inadequately pro- 
vided for,” declared Superintendent 
E. Lewis. “These children are 
either attending school half time, are 
in rented quarters or in our over- 
crowded rooms. 

“Five hundred city children are 
compelled by the new state attendance 
Taw to attend the continuation school. 
‘This school is greatly overtaxed.” 

Figures showing at a glance the 
overcrowded conditions in local 
schools now and the first of the year 
were given out at the board of edu- 
‘cation offices. 

There are 699 children on half time 
in the city schools. — 

There are 113 in rented quarters. 

There are 300 high school pupils 
(overflow) to be housed in the Boys’ 
‘Cinb in February. 

The school population of the city is 
‘growing at the rite of 400 a year. 


There are 500 pupils in daily atren- 
dance at the continuation school. This 
number greatly overioads the school 
and hinders the proper education of 
each one of the 500. 

TELLURIDE. Superintendent G. 
H. Bonner has an effective plan for 
Americanization and continuation 
evening schools. 

GREELEY. Teachers’ College will 
receive about $130,000 from the new 
appropriation, and it had previously 
increased its appropriations $160,000 
in the last four years. 


ILLINOIS. 

Through the activity of the State 
Department of Education ninety per 
cent. of the rural schools have 
jacketed stoves, and twenty-five per 
cent. have good toilets. 

Officials of the state department of 
education declared that a survey for 
fifty counties, in alphabetical order 
from Adams to Lawrence, excluding 
Cook, show that of 11,013 school 
teachers, 4,863 are graduates of recog- 
nized high schools; 451 have had, in 
addition, two years; 35, three years, 
and 12, four years at normal schools. 
Of the total number of teachers, the 
table shows 881 were college grad- 
uates, 142 attended college five years, 
27 had spent six years in college, and 
six teachers had attended college for 
seven years. The highest salary paid 
a school teacher in Illinois, exclusive 


of Cook county, is between $4,500 
and $5,000 a year. 
KANSAS. 


WICHITA. Of 101 newsboys of 
the city present at a banquet recently 
forty-seven have a bank account, 


MAINE. 


LEWISTON. Superintenden: Bick- 
ford with the assistance of Miss Ade- 
laide V. Finch and other principals 
is using the latest Intelligence Tests 
with high success, and the Lewiston 
Sun recently devoted several columns 
to an illustrated account of their use 
in order that the public might appre- 
ciate the significance of this new 
work, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. Amherst College has 
undertaken the experiment of carry- 
ing education to the laboring classes, 
in the belief that some phases of 
higher education would enable the 
labor element to better understand 
its own problems. It has arranged 
to send professors of economics to 
the near-by industrial town of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., to start classes in that 
subject, in an _ effort to establish 
knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples. It is reported that the re- 
sponse has been so. great in atten- 
dance upon these classes that addi- 
tional facilities will have to be pro- 
vided. 

BOSTON. The bill signed by the 
Governor prior to the prorogation of 
special session of the legislature will 
allow the school committee to appro- 
priate next year about $1,000,000 ad- 
ditional to provide a salary increase 
of $216 for each of the rank and file 
of teachers, and about $590,000 addi- 
tional to provide for increased ath- 
letic facilities, additiona! facilities for 
care of the teeth’ of school pupils, 


671 


and to meet the 
coal. 


increased cost of 


The annual dinner of the School 
of Education of Boston University 
was of unusual interest because ef 
the great prosperity of the School -of 
Education, under the directorship ef 
Dr. Arthur H. Wilde. In one year 
the enrollment has increased 120 per 
cent. and is now 421. Nearly B00 
teachers in service are taking pro- 
fessional courses in late afternoon 
and Saturday courses. The student 
body represents twelve state normal 
schools of New England, and _ col- 
leges in New England, Canada and 
the University of Idaho. 


At the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, held 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on December 3, 1920, the 
following resolution was adopted :— 

Resolved, that the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools favor, so far as prac- 
ticable :-— 

1. The adjustment of teachers’ 
salaries, at least to their pre-war pur- 
chasing power. 

2. Their periodic adjustment 
thereafter—up or down—on the basis 
of an index number of the cost of 
living, without prejudice, however, to 
coincident adjustments on the basis 
of other factors such as seniority, ex- 
perience, general merit, etc. 

The investigation by Congress 
of plans for stabilizing the dollar in 
purchasing power. 

BROOKFIELD. D. Alvah Cran- 
dall, principal of the Brookfield High 
School, has resigned, his resignation 
to take effect at once. No successor 
has as yet been appointed. 

CAMBRIDGE, The impetus of the 
recent class campaign for the Har- 
vard endowment fund has been suffi- 
cient to bring in nearly $50,000 and 
place 130 additional names of the 
alumni on the enrollment books. 

The fund has reached a total of 
$13,920,875, or more than 91 per cent. 
of the desired amount, with 15,055, 
or 71 per cent., of the alumni sub- 
scribers. As some of the classes are 
still desirous of improving their rank 
both in enrollment and amount, the 
campaign is expected to continue for 
some months, so that the chances of 
raising the entire $15.250,000 by com- 
mencement are regarded as favorable. 

SPRINGFIELD. Frank A. Krea- 
ger of the State Agricultural College, 
Pullman, Washington, has been 
chosen as assistant to O. H. Benson 
in directing the Junior Achievement 
Bureau of the Eastern States 
League. Mr. Kreager has had ex- 
rerience which makes him  excep- 
tionally fitted for this responsibility. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD. Norman 
JT. Bend has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools in West Springfield, 
resigning his position in the Hadley- 
Hatfield district for this promotion. 


MICHIGAN. 


CASSOPOLIS. About twenty-five 
students of the high school have or- 
ganized a High School Radio Club. 
The school board has appropriated 
seventy-five dollars for the _ station. 
The station will have a range of 


about 5,000 miles, or to any part of 
the United States, Canada and even 
Alaska. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


| THE HOLDEN 
SPRINGFIELD 


By Insisting on Covering Every Book With 


A Holden Book Cover 


The supply of textbooks will be made to last just twice as long, 
thereby lessening the annual expenditure for books and leav- 


ing just so much more for teachers’ salaries. 


The Hoiden Book Cover 
Is the Original Book Cover 
A Strictly one piece Cover of Absolute simplicity, requiring no 
cutting or pasting. Can be put on by any child in a jiffy. 


Its tough wear-resisting, water-shedding surface will stand no 
end of use and abuse, giving the book real protection and keep- 


ing it neat and clean. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DETROIT. Frank Cody, superin- 
tendent of schools in Detroit, has re- 
quested the members of the Detroit 
Automobile Club and other owners 
not to give school children rides when 
they ask for them. 

“Tt is a hard thing to ask drivers 
to refuse the children a little pleas- 
ure,” said Mr. Cody, “but it is the 
only way to stop the little folks from 
running out into the streets at the 
danger of their lives.” 

An ingenious method has_ been 
adopted to teach children the dangers 
of the streets. Whenever a child is 
injured or killed, the police report 
full particulars to the board of edu- 
cation, and in every classroom the 
teacher tells the story to the children 
and shows them how the accident 
could have been avoided. The teacher 
also tells something of the traffic 
rules and what to do when one is 
crossing the busy street. 


EATON RAPIDS. Superintendent 


W. L. Walling has sent the following 


note to the parents of high school 
students: “In order that pupils of the 
high school may be at their best for 
work in school, we would request 
that they should not be allowed to 
attend parties or otherwise jeopardize 
the quality of work which they can 
do by keeping late hours in the 
middle of the week. Friday and 
Saturday nights are suggested for 
such things. This request is made 
only for the pupil’s good. We hope 
for your co-operation.” 

HESPERIA. The twenty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Union Gran- 
gers and Teachers’ Association-In- 
stitute of Ocean and Newago coun- 
ties was the most successful held in 
many years. 

IRONWOOD. The pupils of the 
central school sold during the Red 
Cross Christmas seal campaign, 20,752 
stamps with some sales not reported. 

LANSING. The Michigan High 
School Principals’ Association held 
its annual meeting at the Lansing 
high school December 10. Principal 
Charles LeFurge, who is president of 
the association, reports that 150 state 
principals assembled to listen to the 
first address, which was given by 
President M. L. Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Dr. Burton gave a brief talk on 
“The Aim of American Education.” 


Special high school problems were 
taken up by J. B. Edmonson, univer- 
sity inspector of high schools, E. J. 
Reed, principal of the Adrian high 
school, H. S. Doolittle, principal of 
the Calumet high school, and Miss 
Emma B. Streator from the High- 
land Park high. 

Dean W. H. Butts of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan College of Engi- 
neering opened the afternoon session 
with a discussion of “The Correlation 
of Mathematical Courses in the High 
School, Junior College and Univer- 
sity.” William Chaffey of the de- 
partment of public instruction then 
read a paper on “High School Fra- 
ternities,” which had been prepared 
by T. E. Johnson, head of the depart- 
ment, who was unable to be present. 
The text of the proposed bill which 
will abolish fraternities from the 
school system was used as the basis 
of this paper. 

Athletics in the high school came 
in for disc ssion after A. W. Krause, 
principal «i the Grand Rapids high 
school. had talked on “The Status of 
Athletics in Neighboring States,” and 
John Craig. principal of the Muske- 
gon high, had told of the pronosed 
changes in the constitution of the 
Michigan Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association. 

“Salesmanship in the High School,” 
bv F. E. Cheney, principal of the Mt. 
Pleasant high school, and “Some 
Methods of Improving Scholarship” 
by Principal Llovd Smith of Ionia 
completed the afternoon program. 

For the following year Principal 
H. S. Doolittle of Calumet was 
elected president of the association, 
with Principal Cain of the Western 
State Normal high school at Kala- 
mazoo, as secretary. 


NEGAUNEE. The High School 
has instituted the old time custom of 
Friday afternoon rhetoricals. The 
first program given by the seniors 
was characteristic of the opening 
month and was made attractive by 
costume representation of the four 
seasons. Each class in turn is being 
represented in the auditorium. Spe- 
cial davs have all been observed. 
Good Speech Week was observed bv 
programs prenared by the nupils of 
the English department. Thanksgiv- 
ing was observed by a prosram by 


children from the dower grades. 


PALMER. A boy scout troop has 
been organized. The board of edu- 


cation purchased all hand books, 
badges, etc. In addition to this the 
township board voted $100 to be 


used for the benefit of the scouts. 

VICKSBURG. L. J. Oswalt has 
made an unusual donation to the 
schools. He contributed 100 bushels of 
onions, 600 heads of cabbage and 
other farm produce. An active can- 
vass was made by both teachers and 
pupils in disposing of the produce and 
over $500 was netted. This sum will 
be used to improve the Vicksburg 
playground facilities. 

WAKEFIELD. The board of edu- 
cation is offering free evening trade 
classes to the men of the city. These 
classes began November 29, and will 
continue through the winter months. 


NEW YORK. 


HAMILTON. Colgate University 
will receive $100,000 and the Samuel 
Colgate historical collection as a be- 
quest from Richard M. Colgate, 
whose death occurred in September 
of last year. 

ITHACA. Salaries of the faculty 
of Cornell University have been in- 
creased for the year 1920-21 as a re- 
sult of the campaign for a new en- 
dowment fund of $10,000,000. AlI- 
though not much more than sixty per 
cent. of the fund has been received, 
the authorities of the university de- 
cided to make an immediate increase 
in money allotted to salaries. This 
year professors will receive 30 
per cent more than they received last 
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year, assistant professors 52 per cent. 
and instructors 48 per cent. more. 


NEW YORK. Election news ap- 
peared in an extra edition of School 
News, the paper published by the 
pupils of P. S. 45 of New York City, 
of which Angelo Patri is principal. 
On election night some boys of the 
school worked in the schoo! print 
shop to prepare the paper which was 
placed in the hands of the pupils on 
the morning of November 3. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Hon. T. W. Bickett, Governor 
of North Carolina, has made 
some very definite statements about 
the educational standing of the state. 
The gist of his ideas may be found 
in the following sentences :— 

North Carolina is the richest state 
in the South. 

North Carolina spends less on its 
children than any other state, save 
one. 

This state can no longer point with 
pride to the fact that it spends less 
on its government than any other 
State. 

I believe in the saving grace of 
education. Ignorance is the mother 
of poverty and the hand-maiden of 
crime. 

The best investment that the State 
of North Carolina can make is in the 
heart and minds of its people. 

In two and one-half centuries this 
state has spent only fourteen million 
dollars on college equipment. The 
peanut crop of the state for a single 
year would pay for this equipment. 

Last year we spent two and one- 
half million dollars on our thirty-one 
colleges, and we spent over twenty 
million dollars on the upkeep of au- 
tomobiles. We have spent thirty-six 
and one-half million dollars on auto- 
mobiles or one hundred thousand 
dollars per day. 

Last year there were 10,585 stu- 
dents in our thirty-one colleges, but 
2,508 were turned away. 

It does not become us to plead that 
poverty is knocking at the door. 


OHIO. 


The Ohio Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at its meeting in Columbus 
adopted the following :— 

1. Adequate financing of our public 
schools. 

2. A competent, specially trained 
teacher in every schoolroom, with a 
salary in proportion to her efficiency. 

ual opportunities and a high- 
school education for every child in 
the state. 

4, Well-equipped centralized schools 
in rural districts, with courses of 
study suited to the needs of the rural 
child. 

5. Every school open twelve months 
in the year, for instruction in some 
form. 

6. Teachers employed 
months in the year. 

7. Vocational education and physi- 
cal training in every school. 

8. Visual education — films for 
primary teaching in every school, and 
for geography, history, and literature 
in the upper grades. 

9. Every school a community centre 
for organized activities. 

10. Ohio ranking first, instead of 
twelfth, in education. 
_CLEVELAND. At the last elec- 
tion the people of Cleveland ap- 
proved by a vote of 117,633 to 31,101, 


twelve 


a $15,000,000 bond issue for buildings 
and grounds, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


STATE COLLEGE. Senior co-eds 
at the Pennsylvania State College 
have demonstrated their ability to 
combat the high cost of living by 
running their table on less than fifty 
cents a day a person. 

A group of seven girls in home 
economics, in their first of eight 
weeks’ residence in the housekeeping 
practice house maintained for their 
benefit on the campus, established a 
record of 43.6 cents a day. They set 
the limit at fifty cents, which is less 
than half of what the men students 
pay for board in the town. 

The girls manage a ten-room house 
during their residence as a part of 
their training. Posted schedules give 
each her duty for the day. 


Following is a sample menu for a 
day: Breakfast—steamed pears, hot 
cakes with syrup, coffee. Lunch—soup, 
tomato salad, bread and butter, jelly 
jumbles and tea. Dinner—lamb chops 
with gravy, mashed potatoes, chard 
salad, creamed carrots and pumpkin 
pie. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Reports of school attendance in 
South Carolina under the compulsory 
school attendance law show that the 
attendance for 1919-20 was almost 
thirty-three per cent. greater than in 


1918-19; The attendance of white 
and negro children in 1918-19 was 
249,616. In 1919-20 the attendance 


increased by 81,835 pupils, or to an 
attendance of 331,451. 

The newly appointed State Board 
of Education held its first meeting in 
the week ending December 18 


of current events. 
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AGENCIES. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 'artland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
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Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
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Women sat on the board for the 
first time. The two women are Mrs. 
W C. McGowen, of Charleston, and 
Miss Jennie Lou Brown, of Aiken. 
The male members are: John T. 
West, Belton; Dr. H. N. Snyder, of 
Spartanburg; Dr. J. W. Thompson, 
Rock Hill; R. S. Rogers, Dillon, and 
Dr. S. H. Edmunds, Sumter. Gover- 
nor Cooper and State Superintendent 
of Education Swearingen met with 
the board. 4 > 

The board appointed a committee, 
of Governor Cooper, State Superin- 
tendent Swearingen and Mr. West, 
to consider, with power to act, the 
proposal from the federal govern- 
ment to aid in the education of work- 
men disabled in industry. The gov- 
ernment will pay half the cost of this 
instruction, if the state provides the 
other half. The idea is to prepare 
‘injured ple for making their own 
livelihood. 

Reports were heard from m1. 
Parkinson, supervisor of high -schools ; 
the board of vocational training; the 
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board of teacher examiners and 
other branches of the state education 
department. 


COLUMBIA. The University of 
South Carolina has set up an ambi- 
tious educational program for the 
state which it hopes to carry out. 

1. The prime educational need of 
the state is a stable and competent 
profession of teaching which can be 
made possible only by th: provision 
uf adequate salaries. 

2. There should be made this year 
a survey of the educational system of 
the state, including ll institutions 
and agencies under the control of the 
state and such private institutions as 
do not object to such inclusion. 

. A constitutional convention 
should be called to construct a new 
system for the assessment and appor- 
tionment of taxes. 

4. The State Board of Education 
should consist of the Governor, as 
chairman ex-officio, one representa- 
tive elected by the presidents of the 
state institutions of higher learning, 
one by thecouncil of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, one by the associa- 
tion of county superintendents, and 
four elected by the General Assembly 
from the state at large. The repre- 
sentative members should be elected 
annually while the term of office of 
the members elected by the General 
Assembly should be four years, the 
initial terms being so arranged that 
one vacancy shall occur each year. 

5. The State Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation should be elected by the State 
Board of Education as its executive 
officer secretary. Professional 
qualifications for the office should be 
defined and a competent administra- 
tive and supervisory staff should be 
elected by the State Board on the 
nomination of the state superinten- 
dent. 

6. A State Board of Examiners 
should be appointed by the State 
Board of Education for the examina- 
tion and certification of teachers. 
This board should develop later into 
a State Board of Standardization 
which, like the New York Board of 
Regents, will standardize not only the 
teachers, but also the results of their 
work. 

7. The County Board of Education 
should be elected by the qualified vot- 
ers, the initial terms of office to be so 
arranged that not more than two va- 
cancies in office shall occur normally 
in anv one year. 

8. The Countv Superintendent of 
Education shouid be a_ professional 
expert sought out and selected by the 
County Board of Education to act as 
its executive officer. There should 
also be a competent sunervisorv staff 
selected bv the board of education on 
the nomination of the superintendent. 

9. The District Boards of Trustees 
should consist of not more than three 
members elected hv the qualified vot- 
ers with the initial terms of office so 
arranged that not more than one va- 
cancy shall occur normally in any one 
year. 

10. The compulsory attendance law 
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should be so amended that the term 
of compulsory attendance in any dis- 
trict should coincide with the regular 
school term in that district. The 
state should make special provision 
for those children, who, by reason of 
physical or mental deficiency, are ex- 
empted from the operation of the 
compulsory law. 


(To be continued.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


WATERTOWN, The boys of the 
agricultural classes of the Water- 
town high school have formed an 
agricultural society which holds its 
meetings at stated intervals during 
the year. Student officers are elected 
and C. E. Johnson, agricultural in- 
Structor, is faculty adviser. The 
objects of the society are both busi- 
ness and social. The group has been 
fortunate in securing for talks F. E. 
McCall, horticulturist, of State Col- 
lege, and Ed Hayes, poultry man of 
the Dakota Farmer. Reports of the 
work of the agricultural department 
of the Watertown school and. of the 
society are published in the school 
paper, The Column. 

Watertown has a separate building 
devoted to agricultural work. It has 
two large rooms, one for agricultural 
studies and one for farm shop work, 
and has two small storerooms. 


TEXAS. 


Moving pictures for country schools 
are made possible in Texas by a 
standard motion-picture machine 
mounted on a truck, with its own 
power apparatus, which is owned by 
the division of visual instruction of 
the University of Texas. An opera- 
tor employed by the division is in 
charge of the truck. 

The service of the division is avail- 
able to schools, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, community centres, Ameri- 
can Legion posts, and other organi- 
zations which are interested in educa- 
tion and recreation by means of pic- 
tures. The division collects and pur- 
chases photographs, negatives, and 
lantern slides from reliable sources, 
and prepares and arranges them for 
use. The motion pictures distributed 
are obtained from industrial, theatri- 
cal, Federal, and state agencies. In- 
formation is furnished in regard to 
projection apparatus and all other 
material necessary to visual instruc- 
tion. The material distributed is 
available throughout the state upon 
payment of transportation charges 
and a nominal fee. 


WISCONSIN. 


Salaries of teachers in elementary 
schools of sixty-four Wisconsin 
cities have been increased  thirty- 
seven per cent. since 1919, according 
to a report submitted to the. Wiscon- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S 1ATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduea- 
‘onal. Prepares teachers for the 
‘tementary school, for the junior 
Sieh school. and for the commer- 
ial department of the high school. 
Tl. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal, 
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sin Teachers’ Association by L. D. 
Harvey, president of Stout Institute, 
and chairman of the special publicity 
committee of the association. 

The increase is largely the result of 
a campaign conducted by the teachers 
of the state. The appeal for in- 
creased salaries was based on _ the 
menace to the schools of continuing 
low rates of pay rather than on the 
benefit to the teachers of receiving 
more money. 

Only eight per cent. of the teach- 
ers in rural schoools of sixty-one 
counties of the state received more 
than $100 a month in 1919. In 1920, 
60 per cent. of such teachers re- 
ceived $100 or more a month. Teach- 
ers in Milwaukee have received an in- 
crease of 48 per cent.. amounting to 
an increase of $1,213,777 in the school 
budget for 1920-21. sixty-three 
other cities of the state teachers have 
received increases averaging 31 per 
cent. and adding $1,321.174 to the pay 
rolls. The salaries of members of 
the faculties of state institutions have 
increased an average of about 25 per 
cent. 

This was the first state to enact a 
part-time compulsory education law 
which provided vocational and cul- 
tural classes for young people over 
fourteen who had to leave school. 


MADISON. School legislation was 
urged at the annual meeting of the 
county superintendents, which has 
just beeen held here. Among some 
of the legislation urging was the fol- 
lowing :— 


That twenty-five cents per capita, 
as shown by the school census, be 
provided for purchase of township 
library books. 

That the statute permitting grant- 
ing of special certificates for teach- 
ing, given when applicants have not 
the required qualifications, be re- 
pealed. 

That a county truant officer be pro- 
vided and attendance for the full 
number of days of each school ses- 
sion be compulsory. 

That a county board of education, 
composed of three to five members 
elected by the yoters of the county, 
be created to replace the present 
countv committee on common schools. 
The board would have all power of 
the former county board of educa- 
tion, superseded by the committee on 
common schools in 1915, as well as 
the powers delegated to that commit- 
tee and, in addition, would possess 
power to appoint the county superin- 
tendent of schools, now chosen by 
voters of each county. 

That a minimum salary for county 
eehool superintendents be fixed by 
the state. 

That there be provided a state ar- 
chitect, to be a member of the state 
superintendent’s staff. to supervise 
plans for such buildings as are to be 
erected in districts under the super- 


vision of county school  superinten- 
dents. 
The committee’s recommendation 


as to county snerintendent’s salary 
was that a minimum he fixed at $2.- 
5M vearlv and a maximrm at $400, 
hut the figures were eliminated by 
amendmert. 


R. F. Sanders. Winnebago county. 
was chosen president of the Wiscon- 
sin County Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation. Other officers elected were: 
Georse V. Kelley. Green Lake, vice- 
Mresident: Lillian E. Johnson. Ean 
Claire, secretary-treasurer, re-elected. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


y iti re within the grasp of those teachers who desire 
EXCELLENT with the information and recommendation 
which turn the opportunity their way. On December 15 one of our candidates writes us a ' _ 
closed find my note for commission, which will make 
MID-YEAR secured the second place for which we 
recommended him. On December 20.a graduate of Pomona College with a year's ¢ ee aang 
State of Washington, writes us: ‘‘I beg to inferm you that 1 have agree > accept the ae — 
recently recommended by you at Sidney, New York. I wish to thank you for your assistan 


in coring any looking, for OPPORTUNITIES. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency “%;"" 


Oldest under same management, largest and best known. Teachers wanted 
now for high class positions. “ 
kson levard, Chicago. 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
“Sa Denver. Peyton Building, Spokane. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 
Becommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mgr. 


Schools and Fami 
= superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces 


recommends teachers and bas filled 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need 8 


teacher forany desirabie place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fer 
superior people. We 
register only reliable 
‘New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS?’ | « Beacon st. 
AGENCY 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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1. You will be paid $50 a month when vou are disabled 
: by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 


that does not confine you to the house but_keeps you from 
your work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 

3. Operation Benefits will be paid vou in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 

4. Hospital Benefit—-A 20% increase in monthly sick 


benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


& 5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6. You may receive instcad monthly indemnities of 
from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc.. 
ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


T h ( : al | FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
eac ers su ty | To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 
U it | I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
nderwri ers l ions ag me the whole story and booklet of 
| Name 
441 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. aaaress 
| 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 
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